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KEARSARGE. 
By Noah Dai 


To THE Epiror oF THE GRANITE MONTHLY: 

Sik :—In a late number of THE GRANITE MONTHLY a history of the warship Aear- 
sarge was published. Her construction at Portsmouth, N. H., of timber selected from 
the heights of Mount Kearsarge—the best that could be found in the country; her being 
named after the mountain; her services in the war, and her grand battle with, and victory 
over, the piratical A/asama ; and, finally, her destruction upon the Reef of Roncador, were 
vividly portrayed. On reading that story, which stirred my New Hampshire blood, the 
following lines were written by me under its inspiring influence. If they are deemed worthy 
of publication in THE GRANITE MONTHLY, you are at liberty to use them in that way. 

NOAH DAVIS. 
NEw YorK, Sept. 17, 1894. 


I hear in thy mountains, New Hampshire, a cry, 
Like a mother’s, bereft of her mightiest son. 
From the heights of Kearsarge its strong echoes fly 
Till they break on the dome of thy proud Washington. 


The child of thy loins, Kearsarge, is no more, 
To whom thou didst yield thy beautiful crown ; 
She dies on the rocks of the fierce Roncador 


And fate ends her deeds in immortal renown. 


Ah, well she repaid thee for forest and name! 
When battling the foe in far distant lands ; 
She made them rich gems on the bosom of fame 


As deathless as glory while history stands. 


Hath Old Ocean ro rights in the ship, and her fame, 
That on his broad bosom hath battled for God ? 
Mar he not cc nmand that her glorious name 


Be wed w..n his own in eternal reward ? 
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NATURE'S ROSE-CALL. 


Must he see her perish by age and decay, 
Dismantled, perchance to rot on the shore ? 
No! rather by far, in his own mighty sway 


Sweep her on to the fate of thy rocks, Ronecador. 


Now the mountain her monument ever shall stand, 
Holding her name in the blue of its sky ; 
While the storms of the reef roar back to the land 


Their anthem of deeds that never can die. 


[The Honorable Noah Davis is a native of New Hampshire, having 


veen born in 
Haverhill on the roth of September, 1818, but his parents 
removed, in 1825, to Albion, New York, where he became a 
lawyer in 1841 and began practice, afterwards becoming a res- 
ident of Buffalo. He sat upon the New York supreme bench 
in 1857, and was twice elected to the office of judge. In 1868, 
he was elected to the national house of representatives, and 
served from March 4, 1869, until July 20, 1870, when he be- 
came United States district attorney at New York city under 
President Grant. In 1872 he resigned as district attorney, 
being again elected a justice of the state supreme court, of 
which, in 1874, he became the presiding justice. Stokes, for 
the murder of James Fisk, and William M. Tweed, for his 


many crimes, were tried and convicted before him. In 1887 





he resigned as judge, and resumed law practice, in which, in 
New York city, he still continues at a ripe old age. 

The intellectual faculties of Judge Davis are of the highest order. He is a learned, just, 
and courageous jurist. He has ever been active in Republican politics when not upon the 
bench, and has been a power among his fellows in every relation of life. He is a son of 
New Hampshire whose character and attainments her citizens may always contemplate with 


pride and pleasure.—EbITOR THE GRANITE MONTHLY. ] 


NATURE’S ROSE-CALL. 
By Virginia C. Hollts. 


When the imprisoned soul within its narrow space 
Yearneth for wider range, with never-failing grace 
Nature extends her arms. “(Come unto me,” she cries : 


“Behold my hills, their grand repose ; my wide, far-reaching skies. 


“ Look far away from Self—'t is Self your bondage makes! 
Ponder the wonders of my fields till recognition wakes 
Of the Almighty Power which hath these marvels planned, 


Whose will the deeps of ocean stirs, and rocks the solid land. 
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OUR NORTHERN BOUNDARY. 
“Walk in my forest shade far from the city’s din ; 
Resting within my leafy glades, drink all the incense in 

Of singing bird and murmuring breeze and gently rippling stream, 
Till consciousness of Self shall come but as a simple dream.” 

Oh, there is much in life which we pass idly by 

That would promote our upward growth if with a watchful eye 
We sought for, in our walks, and gleaned with thankfulness 


The rose from thorns, the wheat from tares, designed our lives to bless. 


OUR NORTHERN BOUNDARY. 


By Edgar Aldrich. 





rhis paper was prepared as the annual oration of the New Hampshire Historical Society, and was delivered 
vefore the society at an a ned ar meeting held in the senate chamber at Concord, September 12, 1894. 
rhe importar f the s na ration, the high philosophical character of Judge Aldrich’s treat- 
ment of the theme, and the viv earness of his narrative made the paper highly desirable for publication in 


} 


Pue GRANITE MONTHLY, and the mani t was solicited from its distinguished author for that purpose. 
g 


rhe full title of the paper is Our N | Government of the Indian Stream 





lerritory, 1832-"35—New Hampshire's occupation of the territory north of the 45th degree of north 
latitude and west of the Connecticut river and lakes, in aid of civil authorities of the state and as against 
Canad 36." 





rning the text wi 





ch show the respective claims of the parties to the dispute are fac similes of 
1¢ original maps which were submitted to the King of the Netherlands to aid him in arbitrating the dispute 
under the convention of 1827. The portraits are made from paintings in the possession of the state of New 


Hampshire and from likenesses loaned by the families of the persons portrayed.—Editor THE GRANITE 


MONTHLY. | 

Over the golden entrance to one of abridge distance have done most for 
the noblest structures of the World’s civilization.” 
Fair at Chicago in 1893,—the structure The nations of the world recognizing 
which contained exhibits of the means the necessity of intercourse among the 
devised for the transfer of people and people, and trade and commerce among 
goods of commerce quickly and cheaply themselves and other nations, have ever 
from one section of our country to an- contended for rights of navigation upon 
other and from one part of the world to the seas, and for mastery of the lakes 
another,—was prominently displayed the and rivers. ‘The march of early civili- 
great truth and incentive idea which zation was across the oceans and up 
has obtained in all civilized countries the great water ways. Before the intro- 
from the earliest times, clothed by the duction of railroads, the nations looked 
language of Bacon in the following tothe natural waters and artificial canals 
words: “ There be those things which as the only means for shortening dis- 
make a nation great and prosperous,—a__ tance, and as the only highways render- 
fertile soil, busy workshops, and easy ing travel and commerce less difficult 
conveyance for men and goods from than the slow and cumbersome move- 
place to place,” as well as the same ments over the earth. Free intercourse 
idea expressed by Macaulay in the fol- among the people, free interchange of 
lowing language: “Of all inventions, thought, and enlarged and liberal com- 
the alphabet and the printing-press merce are necessities of civilization ; 


alone excepted, those inventions which indeed, such conditions were recognized 
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as necessarily incident to existence 
among the ruder nations before enlight- 
ened government was much_ known. 
The short, swift streams leading from 
the Babylonian country to the Mediter- 
ranean, thousands of years before the 
Christian era, became highways to float 
the heavy cedars of Lebanon to the 
ocean, to be worked into crafts whereby 
the seas should be better known and 
navigated. 

Carthage holding maritime suprem- 
acy, and having among her people the 
most courageous seamen in all the 
world, throttled and seriously staggered 
Rome, which had gained the greatest 
power and supremacy perhaps of any 
nation on the land, and Rome, quickly 
learning the lesson from necessity and 
adopting the Carthaginian vessels as 
models, constructed powerful navies, 
and in turn overwhelmed and crushed 
Carthage. In the present day Russia, 
through diplomacy and through exhibi- 
tions of warlike power, is ever pushing 
for an outlet to the seas. 

All nations adopting this maritime 
policy as a necessity have broadened it 
so as to protect so far as may be the 
lakes and rivers within their borders, 
and to secure free and open access to 
the rivers and lakes which become the 
boundaries between themselves and 
other countries. 

The Treaty of Peace, concluded at 
Paris in September, 1783, describes a 
line between this country and Great Brit- 
ain, which from a point where the forty- 
fifth degree of north latitude “ strikes the 
River Iroquois or Cataraquy;” runs 
westerly ‘thence along the middle of 
said river into Lake Ontario, through 
the middle of said lake until it strikes 
the communication by water between 
that lake and Lake Erie; thence along 
the middle of said communication into 


Lake Erie, through the middle of said 
lake until it arrives at the water com- 
munication between that lake and Lake 
Huron; thence along the middle of said 
water communication into the Lake 
Huron; thence through the middle of 
said lake to the water communication 
between that lake and Lake Superior; 
thence through Lake Superior north- 
ward of the Isles Royal and Phelipeaux, 
to the Long Lake; thence through the 
middle of said Long Lake, and the water 
communication between it and the Lake 
of the Woods, to the said Lake of the 
Woods; thence through the said lake to 
the most north-western point thereof, 
and from thence on a due west course 
to the River Mississippi: thence by a 
line to be drawn along the middle of 
the said River Mississippi until it shall 
intersect the northernmost part of the 
thirty-first degree of North latitude,” 
thus securing to our country free occu- 
pation of one half of the Great Lakes 
and rivers with all the resultant military 
advantage, as well as economic and 
commercial equality with Canada. If 
we had time and space, it would be 
interesting to inquire why in going east- 
erly from the forty-fifth degree of north 
latitude the boundary line should have 
abruptly left the St. Lawrence, running 
thence to the waters of the Connecticut 
river and the Highlands and the St. 
Croix river to Nova Scotia, leaving the 
St. Lawrence to broaden and flow on to 
the ocean exclusively within His Maj- 
esty’s possessions. 

Previous to the treaty between the 
French and Great Britain in 1763, 
whereby the latter acyuired Canada, 
New England and Nova _ Scotia, as 
well, extended to the southerly shore of 
the St. Lawrence river. In October of 
the same year, a royal proclamation 


establishing the Province of Quebec, 
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extended the province southerly includ- 
ing the valley south of the St. Law- 
rence, making the Highlands which 
separated the rivers running to the 
north or north-east into the St. Law- 
rence from those running to the south 
and south-east, the southerly boundary 
of such province. 

A map on which these highlands 
were set out was made by John 
Mitchell under the direction of the 
Lords Commissioners of Trade and 
Plantations in 1775. It is quite rea- 
sonable to suppose that this map or a 
copy thereof, was before the treaty 
making powers of 1783, and that the 
Highlands established as the southerly 
boundary of the Province of Quebec 
by the royal proclamation of October 7, 
1763, were intended to be adopted as 
the northerly line of Massachusetts, 
which then included Maine, and that 
running on such highlands the boundary 
was to come from thence to the north- 
westernmost head of Connecticut river. 

While we do not complain and can 
not hope to change what seems to be 
an unnatural and arbitrary boundary, 
no American can trace the line through 
these great inland seas down the St. 
Lawrence, through wonderful Niagara 
to the forty-fifth parallel, thence through 
the unbroken wilderness towards the 
Atlantic ocean, leaving to the far 
north the lower portion of the St. 
Lawrence, the noblest river of the con- 
tinent, without a feeling of sadness. 
But when we consider that the great 
minds which created and upheld the 
American Revolution, recognizing the 
importance of the St. Lawrence as a 
boundary, sent, without success, their 
most important and influential states- 
men as emissaries or commissioners 
to create in what were knowi as the 


French provinces a sentiment which 


te 
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should promote cooperation with the 
American colonies, and if not that to 
persuade them to remain neutral during 
the struggle, we must treat it as conclu- 
sively established that there was no 
sentiment in the provinces or any suf- 
ficient reason to justify a demand on 
the part of the American treaty-making 
power in making a claim that the 
boundary should be thrown to the St. 
Lawrence. 

Franklin, Chase, Charles Carroll of 
Carrollton, all leading congressmen, the 
latter of whom being by special resolu- 
tion of congress “solicited to engage 
his brother, an ex-Jesuit, to accompany 
the delegation and exert his influence 
as a priestly Republican upon the 
Catholic clergy,” visited these prov- 
inces early in 1775 for the purpose of 
making known to them the means of 
assuring their own independence. 

Garneau, in his history of Canada, 
says that “while Franklin was working 
his way as a civil diplomatist, Father 
Carroll visited a number of the clergy 
in Montreal and the country places; 
his success with them was yet less 
than that of Franklin with the laity.” 
This mission failing, the colonies were 
left to make the struggle alone, and 
having established their independence, 
it could hardly be expected that Knox 
and Lincoln, John Adams, Franklin and 
Jay, having to do with the treaty, could, 
with any show of reason, insist upon 
including the territory of the lower St. 
Lawrence. We _ must, therefore, not 
cast reproach upon these great actors, 
but praise and revere them for the 
great results which they accomplished. 
We must also credit them with mental 
reservation and hope in this respect, 
from the fact that in November, 1 
when the Articles of Confederation 


were drafted, it was expressly provided 
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A Section of official Map A, showing the Territory contended for by the United States and Great Britain to 


bring the North-eastern Boundary of the United States in conformity with the Treaty of Peace of 1783. 
5S ? ? 4 
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by Article XI that “ Canada acceeding 


to this confederation, and joining in 
the measures of the United States, 
shall be admitted into and entitled to 


all the advantages of this union; but 
no other colony shall be admitted into 
the same, unless such admission be 
agreed to by nine states.” 

The north-eastern boundary of the 
state of Maine was in dispute and in 
controversy, which involved preparation 
for little 


the Stream 


war a later than the time of 


Indian incident to which 
this address is to be directed. 
The treaty of 1783, 


7 which is 


known 
as the Treaty of Peace, described that 
part of the boundary of the 


States the 


United 
known as north-eastern 


boundary as “from the northwest 
Nova 


formed by a 


angle of Scotia, viz., that angle 


which is line drawn due 


north from the source of St. Croix river 


to the Highlands ; along the said High- 
that 
River St. 


fall 


north-west- 


lands which divide those rivers 


empty themselves into the 
which 


the 


Lawrence, from those into 


the Atlantic Ocean, to 
head of 
thence down along the middle of that 
river, to the forty-fifth degree of North 


latitude ; 


ernmost Connecticut river: 


from thence, by a line due 
west on said latitude, until it strikes the 
River Iroquois or Cataraquy; ete.” 

The boundary which we 


the 


now speak 


of as north-eastern boundary of 
Maine became at an early day subject 
to dispute, first as to the river St. Croix, 
then as to which tributary was the source 
of that river, then as to the islands in 
Passamaquoddy bay, then as to the 
north-western angle of Nova Scotia and 
the highlands that divide the rivers that 
fall into the Atlantic ocean from those 
which empty themselves into the St. 
Lawrence. 


Without giving much time to what is 
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known as the Maine dispute, and pass- 
ing the controversy as to the river St. 
Croix and all disputes as to the inter- 
mediate calls, it would seem plain that 
the highlands between the St. Lawrence 
and the St. John’s river were plainly 
intended by the treaty, 
the fact that 


and in view of 
of the 
United States had, as early as 1803, so 


the government 
far recognized the great national policy 
of extending its borders to the oceans 
and rivers as to procure the colony or 
province of Louisiana together with all 
the islands belonging to such province, 
and in 1819 all the territory belonging 
to Spain east of the Mississippi, known 
as East and West Florida, with adjacent 
islands,—it is not easy to appreciate the 
argument which induced Mr. Webster to 
relinquish the boundary known as the 
Highlands between the rivers which 
empty themselves into the St. Lawrence 
from those which flow into the Atlantic 
ocean, and to adopt the St. John’s river 
as the north-eastern limit of the United 
of Maine. ‘This 
provision of the treaty made in 1842 


States and the state 
was the subject of severe attack in the 
United States senate, led by that bold, 
energetic, aggressive, and truly American 
statesman, Thomas H. Benton, senator 
from Missouri, and has been the subject 
of much discussion among the loyal 
sons of Maine. 

Gov. Israel Washburn, Jr., who pre- 
pared and read before the Maine His- 
torical society at Portland, in 1879, an 
able and exhaustive paper on the north- 
eastern boundary began his address by 
saying, “I shall read you, this morning, 
a chapter of concessions, submissions, 
and humiliations by which the otherwise 
fair record of American diplomacy has 
been dimmed and stained.” He spoke 
of the Webster-Ashburton treaty as a 


work of which the indulgent criticism of 
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the most friendly commentator might be 
borrowed from Sheridan, who, speaking 
of another convention, said, “It was 
one of which, although some were glad, 
nobody was proud.” 

While we may properly refer to this 
severe criticism upon America’s great- 
that it is 


to a concession which is 


est statesman, and concede 
directed not 
easily understood, we must not omit to 
call attention to what was claimed to be 
the establishment of important rights in 
the channels of the St. Lawrence 
secured through Art. 7 of what is known 
as the Webster-Ashburton treaty, wherein 
it is provided that the channels in the 
river St. Lawrence on both sides of the 
Sault and of Barnhart 


Long islands 


island, as well as the channels in the 


rivers Detroit and St. Clair on both 
sides of the islands, etc., shall be equally 
free and open to the ships, vessels, and 
boats of both parties. 

We must also remind the historians of 
Maine that if their state through these 
negotiations lost a little through Lord 
Ashburton’s diplomacy, that Webster, at 
least, held his own in respect to the 
boundary upon the Connecticut waters 
which was the northern boundary of 
New Hampshire. 

We must also recall that at this time 
our boundaries were ill-defined and little 
understood, except where they were 
formed by the gulf, the ocean, and the 
river St. Lawrence, and that this contro- 
versy extended to the north-west, and 
that the treaty was a compromise in 


which each party at various points 
yielded some part of their claim rather 
than push to the extremity of war. It 
must likewise be stated that Mr. Theo- 
Rosevelt 


the American Statesmen Series, does not 


dore in his life of Benton in 


accord Mr. Benton much general praise 
for his furious attack upon the boundary 
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He 
does, however, credit Mr. Benton with 


provision of the treaty of 1842. 


more defensible ground in respect to his 
attack on that part of the treaty which 
defined the north-eastern boundary of 
Maine. 

Referring again and more directly to 
that provision of the treaty of 1783 
which establish the 
northern boundary of New Hampshire 


was intended to 
and of the United States on the waters 
of the Connecticut, we find that a line 
was adopted as the north-easterly bound- 
ary of the United States and of what 
was then Massachusetts, running “ along 
the said Highlands which divide those 
rivers that empty themselves into the 
which 
fall into the Atlantic ocean,” and that 


river St. Lawrence, from those 
the boundary described proceeded on 
such highlands “to the north-western- 
most head of Connecticut river; thence 
down along the middle of that river to 
the forty-fifth degree of north latitude.” 

It may not be out of place to look 
somewhat to the information possessed 
by the treaty-making powers with re- 
the little 
country between the settled portions 
of the 
New Hampshire and the St. Lawrence, 


spect to wild and known 


colonies of Massachusetts and 


and to the motive which impelled Great 
Britain to insist upon breaking away 
from the St. Lawrence at the forty-fifth 
degree of north latitude, thus making 
a divergent line which would bring the 
boundary easterly to the Connecticut 
river. 

Generals Knox and Lincoln in their 
reports refer to Mitchell’s map which 
was used by the commissioners while 
the treaty was under consideration. 
There is also a reference to the same 
map in a letter from John Adams to 
Governor Cushing written from Auteuil, 
near October This 


Paris, 84. 





25, 3 
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letter was written by Mr. Adams after 
the north-easterly bound of Massachu- 
setts was drawn into controversy, and 
while certain measures with respect 
thereto were pending before the general 
court of Massachusetts, and in this let- 
“We had before 
us, through the whole negotiation, sev- 
eral maps, but it was Mitchell’s map 
upon which we marked out the whole 
of the boundary lines of the United 
States.” 
written to Mr. Jefferson in 1790, “I 
that I perfectly 
clear in the remembrance that the map 


ter Mr. Adams says: 


Dr. Franklin says in a letter 


can assure you am 
we used in tracing the boundary was 
brought to the treaty by the commis- 
sioners from England, and that it was 
the same as that published by Mitchell 
twenty years before.” 

It appears by the affidavit of Sur- 
veyor Mitchell, made October 9, 1784, 
of Chester 
in the state of New Hampshire, and 


that he was an inhabitant 
that in 1764 he was employed by Fran- 
cis Bernard, Esq., governor of the prov- 
ince of Massachusetts Bay, to proceed, 
with Israel Jones as his deputy, and 
with Nathaniel Jones as commanding 
officer of a party of troops, and Cap- 
tain Fletcher as Indian interpreter, to 
the Bay of Passamaquoddy, and there 
assemble the Indians usually residing 
there, and from them to ascertain the 
river known as the St. Croix. It also 
the 
territory, giving prominence, quite likely, 


appears that he made plans of 


to the river St. Croix, which was the 
particular river to be ascertained and 
located. But it is quite reasonable to 
suppose that the plan reported contained 
not only the St. Croix but the other 
important rivers running down from 
the Highlands, and he being a New 
Hampshire man, that the Connecticut 
river was also indicated with its general 
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course from the Highlands through 
Massachusetts. 
It will be all of the 


great rivers of the north-easterly portion 


observed that 


of the Massachusetts colony, now Maine, 


such as the Penobscot, the Kennebec, 
and the Androscoggin, have their source 
in that territory and flow into the ocean 
within 


her Andros- 


coggin flowing through New Hampshire 


own borders, the 
for a short distance, while the Connecti- 
cut river, flowing from the Highlands 
of the north to the ocean, divides 
New Hampshire from what is now Ver- 
mont, and Massachusetts and Connecti- 
cut nearly in the middle. 

It is safe to assume that Great Britain, 
having in mind the governmental impor- 
tance of these great water ways, both in 
a military and a commercial sense, and 
looking to the great natural highways 
of the Massachusetts colony, and to 
the Connecticut river as a great inter- 
colonial highway, concluded that next 
in importance to holding the territory 
was the strategic and commercial advan- 
tage to result from the establishment 
of her boundaries on the head waters 


of the then 


great rivers, which were 
looked upon as the only ways or means 
for shortening distance, aiding commerce 
between the countries, and of facilitating 
military operations in case of war. 
Great Britain, recalling the then recent 
expedition of Arnold up the Kennebec, 
across the highlands that divide the 
Kennebec from the Chaudiere, and 
down that stream to the St. Lawrence 
and the resultant surprise at Quebec, 
preferred to hold these positions of 
military menace, and was not easily 
inclined to accord them to the United 
States. 

Mr. John Fiske in his book on the 
critical American 


period of history, 


speaking of the controversies under this 
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treaty says, “ Franklin’s suggestion of a 
Nova 


discussion,” 


cession of Canada and Scotia 


abandoned without 
that 


boundary should go, that Oswald marked 


was 


and after agreeing where the 
in red ink the line upon one of Mitch- 
ell’s maps of North America to serve 
as a memorandum establishing the pre- 
cise meaning of the words used in the 


description, and that when it was dis- 


covered from later surveys that the 
language relating to the north-eastern 
portion of the boundary contained 


inaccuracies, it was found that the map 
used by Oswald was lost. 

I am not able to say with any cer- 
tainty just when the dispute arising 
upon the Connecticut waters began. It 
is probable, however, that the provision 
of the treaty describing the north-west- 


of 


became a subject of discussion which 


ernmost head Connecticut _ river 
rendered the boundary one of uncer- 
tainty before 1800. The authorities of 
New Hampshire, wich somewhat doubt- 
ful confidence, claiming Hall stream to 
to be the waters intended, while the 
authorities of Canada and Great Britain 
maintained with greater confidence, 
perhaps, that the main river running 
third 


Connecticut lake through the second 


from what is now known as the 
and first lake, and so on until it inter- 
of 
latitude, was the water called for by 


sects the forty-fifth degree north 


the treaty. This dispute involved about 
one twelfth of the territory of what is 
now the county of Coos. 

Emptying into the Connecticut river 
from the north, at a point about mid- 
way between the claims of the two par- 
ties, was a stream known as the Indian 
Stream, and the disputed tract soon 
became known as the “Indian Stream 
Territory.” 
view 


The American is supposed to 
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have been based upon the fact that the 


waters of Hall stream were the most 
north-western waters of the Connecticut, 

the 
that 


should be read in connection with the 


while Canadian and British view 


was the term north-westernmost 
other words which call for the head of 
Connecticut river, and that as the waters 
of Hall stream were not denominated 
as a river, and as the treaty described a 
course from the head of Connecticut 
river down its middle to the forty-fifth 
degree of north latitude, that their claim 
was established. 

A discussion of the reasonableness of 
the two claims with respect to the con- 
struction of this part of the treaty would 
not be useful for the reason that this 
paper is intended to present somewhat 
the history of the Indian Stream affair, 
rather than to demonstrate which posi- 
tion was right as a matter of strict and 
original construction. 

I have not found in such research as 
documen- 
with 


definiteness whether the parties using 


I have been able to make 


tary evidence which establishes 


the term “to the north-westernmost head 


of Connecticut River; thence down 
along the middle of that river to the 
forty-fifth degree of North latitude” 


actually intended to adopt Hall stream 
as the river in fact laid upon maps be- 
fore the treaty-making powers of 1783, 
the Connecticut river its 


or having 


source in the Third Lake, which is fur- 
ther north and east than the waters of 
Hall stream; nor have I found sufficient 
data from which to trace the growth 
of the controversy prior to 1814. 

It is perhaps sufficient, however, for 
the purposes of this paper to note that 
the controversy had become so far inter- 
national, and the true bound so far con- 
sidered uncertain, that, at the close of 


the war of 1812, in the treaty known as 
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the Treaty of Peace and Amity adopted 
at Ghent on the 24th day of December, 
that, 
“ whereas neither that point of the High- 
lands lying due north from the source 
of the River St. Croix, and designated 


1814, it was recited in Article 5 


in the former treaty of peace between 
the two Powers as the north-west angle 
of Nova Scotia, nor the north-western- 
most head of Connecticut River, has 
yet been ascertained; and whereas that 
part of the boundary line between the 
dominions of the which 
the source of the River 
St. Croix directly north to the above 
mentioned 


two Powers 


extends from 
north-west angle of Nova 
Scotia, thence along the said Highlands 
which divide those rivers that empty 
themselves into the River St. Lawrence 
from those which fall into the Atlantic 
Ocean to the north-westernmost head of 
Connecticut River, thence down along 
the middle of that river to the forty- 
fifth degree of North latitude; thence 
by line due west on said latitude until it 
strikes the River Iroquois or Cataraquy, 
has not yet been surveyed.” Following 
article of the 
treaty, it is provided that commissioners 
shall be appointed for the purpose of 
ascertaining and making a map of the 
disputed territory, and that the bounda- 
ries ascertained and indicated thereon, 
particularizing the latitude and longi- 
tude of the north-west angle of Nova 
Scotia, the north-westernmost head of 
Connecticut river, and such other points 


this recital in the same 


of the boundary as the commissioners 
may deem proper, shall be considered 
as finally and conclusively fixing the 
bound. It is not understood, however, 
that any work was done upon the ground 
by the commissioners under the treaty 
of 1814 which threw any light upon the 
dispute as to the head waters of the 
Connecticut. 
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According to Mans- 
field’s brief but excellent account of the 
Indian Stream affair, published in their 
history and description of New England 
in 1860, the 


Coolidge and 


in the Indian 
Stream territory began about 1810. 


settlement 


The disputed territory included broad 


and fertile the settlement 


increased rapidly in view of the remote- 


acres, and 
ness of the region, many of the settlers 
being attracted by the broad meadows 
of Indian stream, some, perhaps, by the 
excitement incident to a controversy of 
this character, others prompted by a 
desire to maintain a boundary believed 
to be right, and others still wishing to 
avoid the burdens and responsibilities 
So it 
assumed that this settlement 


incident to regular government. 
may be 
in 1830 embraced a people possessed 
of courage, energy, and intelligence suf- 
ficient to maintain all the rights which 
to them belonged. 

The 


proclaimed the uncertainty and dispute 


treaty-making powers, having 
as to the bound upon the Connecticut 
waters, and the governments of the two 
countries remaining inactive in respect 
to ascertaining and establishing the true 
line, this frontier controversy became 
locally intense, and when we consider 
that it promoted military occupation of 
the disputed territory by the state of 
New Hampshire, and subsequent inter- 
national negotiations which saved to New 
Hampshire and the United States intact 
the valuable lakes and upper waters of 
this great interstate highway, the contro- 
versy is not without general interest. 

As the controversy progressed, some 
were loyal to New Hampshire, others 
tiring of the lame and ineffectual asser- 
tion of jurisdiction by New Hampshire, 
favored an 


independent government, 
while others stoutly maintained the Can- 
adian view. 
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For their title, they relied mainly on 
that descending from Philip, chief of the 
St. Francis tribe, who, lingering upon 
the upper waters of the Connecticut in 
his old age, still insisted that all the 
lands between the Connecticut and the 
the 


Ammonoosuc, Peumpelussuck or 


Dead river, the Androscoggin, Umba- 
gog lakes with islands, extending north- 


erly into the St. Francis river region, 
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sucksesors and all Indian tribes forever, 
also liberty of planting four bushels of 
corn and beans; and this my trusty 
friend Thomas (Thomas Eames of North- 
umberland) having given me security to 
furnish me and my squaw with provi- 
sions and suitable clothing which I have 
accepted in full. 
in behalf of all 


or inhabited any 


I have for myself, and 
Indians who hunted on 


of the foregoing lands 





The B 


and from thence on waters and carrying 
places to the Connecticut, belonged to 
him and his people. But yielding to 
what he believed to be the inevitable, he 
released whatever rights he may have 
had forever “with the following condi- 
tions and reservations, namely, that I 
reserve free liberty to hunt all sorts of 
wild game on any of the fore-going ter- 
ritories, and taking fish in any of the 


waters thereof for myself, my heirs and 


or waters forever, quitclaimed and sold 
as aforesaid to them, the said Thomas, 
John, Johnathan, and Nathan as a good 
estate in feesimple, and do covenant 
with them that myself and my ancient 
fathers forever and at all times have 
been in possession of the above described 
premises, and that I have a good right 
to and will warrant and defend,” etc. 
This deed was executed on the 3oth of 


June, 1796. 
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Among the recitals in the early part 
of the deed is the following : “ Know ye 
that I, Philip an Indian and native of 
America, now resident in upper Coos 
and chief thereof,” etc. It is signed 
Philip, Indian Chief, by his mark and 
seal; by Molley Messell, by her mark 
and seal; and by Mooseleck Sussop, by 
her mark and seal, and was received and 
recorded in the Grafton county registry 
on the 22d of November, 1796, and a 
copy thereof is published in full in an 
appendix to the second edition of the 
Rev. Grant Powers’s historical sketches 
of the discovery, settlement, and prog- 
ress of events in the Coos country. 

With this deed the St. Francis tribe 
yielded all their rights, except the right 
to plant a little corn and to fish and 
hunt, a few only lingering for that pur- 
pose. Metallak, the son ofa chief, “the 
last of his race within our present bound- 
aries, the last hunter of the ancient Coo- 
ash-aukes,” dying at Stewartstown about 
1850, where in the little cemetery at 
West Stewartstown his ashes rest apart 
from his ancestors and the people he 
loved. The story of Metallak is inter- 
estingly and touchingly told by Col. 
Henry O. Kent in his paper on the 
resources, attractions, and traditions of 
the Coos country published in a recent 
history of Coos county. 

Contrary to the settlement of a similar 
question in Rhode Island, New Hamp- 
shire repudiated the Indian title. 

The legislature of 1824, upon the 
report of a committee, asserted its title 
to the Indian Stream territory, but pro- 
tected actual bona-fide settlers by what 
is known as the quieting act, which oper- 
ated to establish the title in the actual 
settlers with certain limitations as to 
quantity of land claimed, and in 1840 
Chief Justice Parker in Bede/ v. Loomis, 


11 New Hampshire 9, 15, affirmed this 
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view as to the title of the state, adopt- 
ing the theory that in absence of subse- 
quent grant that the title referred back 
to the time of the separation of this 
country from Great Britain, 

At an early date some of the settlers 
in this territory either claiming that it 
belonged to neither country, or that it 
belonged to the Dominion of Canada, 
resisted the process of the state of New 
Hampshire, and in 1820 the legisla- 
ture of New Hampshire by resolution 
directed the attorney-general to pro- 
ceed against such parties as resisted 
her The 


the court records of Cods county by 


authorities. destruction of 
a recent fire removes all authentic and 
reliable what was 

But the 
resolution itself is of historic impor- 
tance in this respect, that it signifies 
clearly the intention of New Hamp- 
shire to maintain her jurisdiction over 
the territory westerly and northerly to 
Hall stream. 

The 


sioners acting under the provisions of 


information as to 


done under this resolution. 


British and American commis- 
the treaty of 1814, to which I have 
referred, made an attempt in 1819, by 
joint action to ascertain and establish 
the boundary between Canada and 
New Hampshire, but failed to agree, 
the American commissioners insisting 
Kames 
the 
by the treaty of 


was known as the 
Hall’s 


intended 


upon what 


survey and stream as 
boundary 
783, while the British commissioners 
contended for lines according to the 
British construction. 

In the convention of 1827 all con- 
troversies relating to the north-eastern 
which, of 


boundary included 


the boundary of Maine, as well as New 


course, 


Hampshire, were referred to the king 
of the Netherlands who adopted “the 
head of the Connecticut” as the waters 
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intended by the original treaty, the 
effect of which would throw the dis- 
puted territory into Canada, ‘This 
result was, of course, unsatisfactory 


to New Hampshire, and as the award 
in this respect as well as in respect to 
the Maine boundary was rejected by 
the United States, 
left for further controversy. 


the question was 

While it is true that whenever New 
Hampshire acted she consistently ad- 
Hall’s 
boundary line, it 


hered to stream as the true 


must be conceded 
that her exercise of jurisdiction prior 
to 1834-'35 


tual, and the people of the disputed 


was inefficient and ineffec- 


territory being subjected to New 
Hampshire process, and to the asser- 
tion of jurisdiction, and to the service 
of process from the Canadian side, be- 
coming restless under the annoyances 
and uncertainties resulting from such 
conditions, determined to organize and 
establish a government of their own. 

It is stated in the history of Cods 
county, to which | have referred, and 
1888 by W. 
A. Fergusson & Co. of Syracuse, that 
on the 


councillors of Indian Stream that up 


which was published in 


is evident from names of the 
to this period many of the people had 
only intended to keep a neutral posi- 
tion, and really considered themselves 
under no jurisdiction, save that of their 
own laws until the boundary question 
decided, 


should be and they allotted 


to New Hampshire or Canada,” and 


that the government of Indian Stream 
“was to prevent disorder and anarchy, 
not to cause it.” 

Beyond question this government 
was designed as a provisional govern- 
ment, and at its inception was intended 
to be effectual only until such time as the 
international dispute should be settled. 


The original book of records of the 
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Indian Stream government, now in my 
possession, and which I now pass to 
the New Hampshire Historical society 
for safe keeping, describes the govern- 
ment and the 


the various 


under the 


action of 
branches thereof 
of the 
adopted July 9, 1832. 


constitu- 
tion Indian Stream territory 
If it should be said after inspection 


that the form of government closely 


resembles the federal and state gov- 
ernments, it may be said in return 


that the federal and state governments 
embraced the ideas of government set 
forth by Aristotle of old, as the essen- 
tials of all governments possessing a 
proper division of powers. 

The preamble to the constitution sets 
forth that “ whereas we, the inhabitants 
of the tract of land situated between 
Hall’s Stream and the stream issuing 
from Lake Connecticut being the dis- 
puted tract of country near the head of 
Connecticut River which is claimed by 
the United States and Great Britain 
respectively, and generally known by the 
Stream 


name of Indian 


. are 
deprived of the protection of the laws of 
any government but that of our own until 
such time as the boundary line between 
shall be estab- 
lished, and the time in which that will 


the two governments 
take place is to us unknown, and whereas 
it is our ardent desire to live in peace, 
harmony and good order and consider- 
ing that these great and good objects 
cannot be fully enjoyed without some 
wholesome rules, regulations, or code of 
laws, and considering it the unalienable 
right of all people situated as we are 
wherever in the course of Providence 
their lot is cast and a privilege which 
they are in duty bound to improve to 
strive by all laudable means to take and 
adopt such measures as shall be best 


calculated to promote peace and good 
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Fac-simile of the Preamble to the Constitution of the Indian Stream Territory, adopted July g, 1832. 
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order in society among themselves 
while in their present state, as well as 
to prepare them for useful citizens 
should they hereafter become a constit- 
uent part of some other government, 
and whereas it has been the custom of 
the inhabitants of this place to meet 
from time to time and pass such votes 
and by-laws as they deem necessary for 
their regulation and support of order 
without annexing penalties to enforce 
them, and as the population and im- 
provements have considerably increased, 
and considering the great importance 
of making provision for the benefit of 
the rising generation, of adopting and 
enforcing laws on a more permanent 
basis for the support of schools and 
other public improvements and main- 
taining and supporting good order in 
society. And believing the time has 
now arrived when we must as a body 
politick make and enforce laws sufh- 
cient to protect and defend the differ- 
ent members of the community, and 
redress the grievances, and adjust the 
disputes and controversies, which occa- 
sionally arise among them, or they will 
assume the rights of individually redress- 
ing their own grievances and avenging 
their own injuries; We believe 
that if the different members of society 
are permitted to become their own 
avengers, they would commit great injus- 
tice and become aggressors, that retalia- 
tion would produce fresh injuries and 
call into action the worst passions of 
the heart, which would throw our society 
into a state of anarchy and confusion 
which would destroy all the peace, hap- 
piness and pleasant prospects we have 
heretofore enjoyed. ‘Therefore, we, the 
inhabitants of Indian Stream Territory 
being assembled in general meeting, and 
having considered our situation and cir- 
cumstances with all the impartiality and 
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37 
candor which we are capable of exer- 
cising, feel a full conviction that under 
present existing circumstances we can- 
not apply to any government for pro- 
tection with any probability of success. 


But by the agreement between the 
United States and Great Britain that 


neither party should exercise jurisdic- 
tion over the disputed territory we are 
left to our own resources for preserving 
order in society withcut any probability 
of receiving any assistance from either 
government, or any change in our cir- 
cumstances till the boundary line is 
established. We, therefore, believe that 
while it is unknown to what government 
we owe allegiance, we possess full right, 
and imperative necessity requires, that 
we should adopt some form of govern- 
ment which will secure the rights, hap- 
piness and prosperity of the people who 
inhabit this territory, and feel confident 
by so doing we shall promote the inter- 
est and secure the approbation of the 
government to which we shall eventually 
belong,- 


Therefore, that to 


preserve union among ourselves, estab- 


resolved 


lish justice, insure domestic tranquility, 
provide for our common security and 
defense, and secure the important bless- 
ings of civilized society, we do ordain 
and establish this constitution, and the 
principles of government therein con- 
tained for our future guide and direc- 
tion in forming and enforcing laws for 
the government of the territory of Ind- 
ian Stream.” 

The preamble, which I have recited, 
establishes with sufficient historical cer- 
tainty that the inertness, if not the sus- 
pension of the claims of the two coun- 
tries, rendered some local government 
necessary, and that individual opinions 
with respect to the dispute between the 
two governments were wisely subor- 
dinated for the time being. 
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The purposes of this paper do not 
justify me in resorting to details which 
relate to the opinions of individuals or 
factions which held and expressed views 
relating to this dispute. I must, there- 





Gov. William Badger. 


fore, content myself with some general 
observations upon the more prominent 
events connected with the provisional 
government and to the action of the 
stronger governments pending hostili- 
ties and the negotiations, which led to 
peace and the final establishment of a 
boundary which included the Indian 
Stream country within the borders of 
New Hampshire and the United States. 

The constitution to which I have 
referred was divided into two parts; 
part 1 being a Bill of Rights, and to the 
3th Article I wish to call special 
attention, as it declares the right of 
independent local government in view 
of the conditions resulting from the 
inactive and unsettled policies of Great 
3ritain and the United States. 

This article declares that “man being 
originally formed by his Creator for 


society and social intercourse, and for 
mutually aiding, assisting, and defend- 
ing each other, and promoting their 
mutual welfare and happiness, * * * all 
societies of men placed by circumstances 
of fortune without the jurisdiction or 
control of any other society or govern- 
ment have a right to unite together, 
and institute such government for the 
regulation of their society as they deem 
most conducive to the general good, 
and where a large majority of the people 
so situated unite together and establish 
a government, the minority of right 
ought to submit to the majority and be 
controlled by them.” 

Part 2 of the constitution describes 
the form of government, the supreme 
legislative power to be vested in a 
council and assembly to meet on the 
2nd Monday in March of each year, 
and at such other times as the council 
might judge necessary, the legislative 
power to be “styled the General Assem- 
bly of Indian Stream.” It provides for 
the creation of courts in which the 
council should be the high court of 
error. It provides for the encourage- 
ment of literature and moral virtue, 
for the issuance of writs and other 
process, and contains all provisions 
necessary for putting the government 
in operation, as well as a provision for 
altering and amending the constitution, 
the latter provision declaring that “The 
speaker of the assembly shall, at every 
annual session when a quorum is 
present, put the question, is it neces- 
sary to alter or amend the constitution, 
and take the vote by yeas and nays by 
calling the names of every member.” 
Upon the vote adopting the constitution 
there were fifty-six yeas and three 
nays. 

It was also voted in the same 
convention, and after the adoption of 
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draft 


rules for the government of 


the constitution, that the council 
of 


the house when in session. 


a_ set 


The assembly passed an act to estab- 
lish courts of justice, an act to regulate 
the collection of debts, damages, and 
fines, an act regulating the fees of the 
sheriff and defining his duties, an act 
to provide for forming juries, an act to 
prevent selling spirituous liquors in or 
to 
attach- 


near the assembly room, an act 


exempt certain property from 


ment, an act for organizing the militia, 
acts providing for the assessment and 
collection of taxes, acts to support the 


government, and for making and 


repairing highways, an act regulating 


marriages, an act to prevent vexatious 
suits at law, an act for the punishment 


of assault, and battery, and murder, 


(attaching the death penalty to wilful 





murder ), an act making provision for 
confinement of criminals, an act author- 
izing the sheriff to appoint deputies, an 
act to provide for laying out and discon. 
tinuing public roads or highways. 
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The government entered in negotia- 
tions with Maine authorities upon the 
subject of a contemplated road designed 
to 


open communications between the 


Indian Stream and the 
of Maine. 
Among the last acts recorded is an 


to 


country state 


act of 


process, an act for the punishment of 


prevent unlawful service 
perjury, an act for the protection of 


officers in their official duties, an act 


to compel witnesses to attend when 
summoned, and the last recorded, which 
was passed on the 18th of April, 1835, 
provides for the extradition of persons 
charged with crime and escaping from 
other governments. 

All tunctions of this government, so 
formed and put in operation, were quite 


vigorously exercised, and for nearly 
three years the Indian Stream govern- 
ment, unique in circumstance and dem- 
ocratic in form, was altogether quite 
potential. 

It would seem that in the latter part 
of *34 and the early part of ’35 New 
Hampshire began to show a more vigor- 
ous activity in the assertion of her juris- 
diction than theretofore; and while the 
both 


claimed the territory, it is apparent that 


United States and Great Britain 
such powers were content with so shap- 
ing their policies as not to waive their 
rights, and not to precipitate active hos- 
tilities. It is also apparent that New 
Hampshire, maintaining more vigorous- 
ly than the general government the 
American view, was still disposed, while 
negotiations were pending between the 
greater powers, to proceed cautiously, 
and content herself with declaratory 
acts, setting forth her unmistakable pur- 
pose of an ultimate vigorous insistance 
upon her right to exercise jurisdiction 
over this territory. 


During the decade prior to 1834, a 
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Canadian magistrate, impressing his im- 
portance upon the Canadian settlers on 
the frontier, and insinuating his influ- 
ence among the settlers of the disputed 
territory, was the cause of much annoy- 
ance to the inhabitants of these locali- 
ties, the government of New Hampshire, 
the government of the United States, 
the general government of Lower Can- 
ada, and the government of Great Brit- 
ain as well. 

As a result of the disturbed and irri- 
tated conditions caused by the encroach- 
ments of this magistrate, the govern- 
ment of New Hampshire during the 
administration of Governor Badger, un- 
der the advice of George Sullivan as 
attorney-general, became more vigorous, 
and under the direction of John H. 
White, sheriff of Coos county, the state 
asserted its jurisdiction by the service 
of process upon the inhabitants within 
this territory. 

The government of Indian Stream 
having been rendered necessary by the 
failure of the contending powers to 
establish an effectual government, and 
having been established, it became the 
purpose of the inhabitants to stoutly 
exercise the right of self-government 
until the jurisdictional question should 
be definitely and finally determined. 

Prompted by such purpose, the assem- 
bly passed an act on the 18th of April, 
1835, reciting in substance that process 
was being served by persons claiming 
to be officers, who were not such under 
the constitution and laws of Indian 
Stream, and providing for their arrest 
and punishment. 

Prior to this action, however, on the 
part of the assembly, and on the second 
day of September, 1834, a council of 
the Indian Stream territory, being influ- 
enced unquestionably somewhat by a 
growing theory that this territory, if 
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within the United States, was not in 
New Hampshire, and therefore a terri- 
tory of the United States (a theory 
which is more fully shown by the opin- 
ion of Chief Justice Parker in Bede/ v. 
Loomis, 11 N. H. 9, 15) memorialized 


the attorney general of United 


States on the subject. 


the 


Mr. Renick, chief clerk of the state 
department at Washington, writes that 
The 
reply of the attorney-general, Mr. For- 


this document cannot be found. 


recites 
the ground of the memorial, which was 


syth, however, unquestionably 


that the council considered themselves 
“if within the jurisdiction of the United 
States as under that of the general gov- 
ernment and not of New Hampshire.” 
Mr. Forsyth was a Georgian, and his 
conclusion upon the subject was stated 
in the following epigramatic sentence : 
“If you are within the limits of the 
United States, as has always been main- 
tained by this government, it is because 
you are within the limits of the state of 
New Hampshire.” 

On the day that this memorial was 
sent to the 
United 


the 
committee 


attorney-general of 


States, the same 


addressed a communication to John 


H. White, sheriff of the county of 
Coos, in which they asked him to 
suspend the exercise of jurisdiction 


within this territory “until such time 


as we can obtain an answer from the 
United States government whether the 
settled and 


affixed between the United States and 


boundary line has_ been 
Great Britian, and if so, if we are con- 
sidered to belong to New Hampshire.” 
They also informed the that 
they had sent a communication to the 
general 


sheriff 
government on the _ subject 
saying, ‘“‘we have taken this method 
to secure the rights and calm the irri- 


tated feelings of the people which are 
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daily increasing, considering that New 
Hampshire has no legal right to claim 


jurisdisdiction over this place and 


enforce her laws upon us, if in answer 


we should be informed otherwise, we 
as loyal subjects shall quietly and 
peaceably submit to her laws and 





authority we are anxious to 
take every precautionary measure in 
our power now, and shall continue so 


to do to prevent the effusion of blood.” 

A copy of a letter in the office of the 
secretary of state at Concord, which is 
of the 


was 


without date, (but the report 


judiciary committee to whom re- 


ferred the special message of the gov- 
ernor at the June session, 1835, shows 
that it was subsequent to the commun- 
to Mr. Forsyth, 
committee of 
To 
the Governor of the 


ication signed by 
Indian 


His 


Province of 


another Stream 


ind addressed “ Excellency 


Lower 
Canada,” sets forth that the territory 
on which the settlement is located 
“has been, and still is claimed by the 


government of the United States and 
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that of Great Britain, that we have 
until a few days since been permitted 
by said governments to enjoy ourselves 
as a neutral nation or people and 
govern ourselves by our own laws, but 
that a few days since invasions have 
been made upon rights by the 
of New his 


Deputy, William Smith of the County 


our 


sheriff Hampshire, by 


of Coés in said state, by exercising 


his authority over this territory as 


being a part and belonging to said 
a ] ging t& 
it is said that the 


state 


state and 


government of said has directed 


him so to do, all which doing we are 
fully of opinion is without any lawful 
authority, and a violation upon our 
rights and contrary to treaty between 
and whereas said 


said governments, 


inhabitants are unable to defend our- 
selves against said state, we, the under- 
signed, in behalf of said inhabitants, 
pray your Excellency to take our case 
under your wise consideration, and 
grant us such relief as you in your 
wisdom shall judge proper and _ just, 
for we expect new invasions.” 

A letter dated September 18, 1834, 
W. M. Richardson, then 


justice of New Hampshire, addressed 


from chief- 


to John H. White, Esq., who was sheriff 
of Coés county, a copy of which is now 


in the office of the secretary of state at 


Concord, sets forth “that a question of 


boundary between the territories of 


nations is purely a political question to 


be settled by treaty, and does not 


belong to the courts of either nation.” 


He says further, in the same communi- 


cation, “what the views of the gov- 
ernment of this state now are I am 
not advised. It will be the duty of 
courts to enforce the laws co-exten- 
sively with the territory which the 
state claims. Perhaps your wisest 
and safest course will be to take the 
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advice of the executive and follow 
that. I trust nothing will be done 
that may lead to violence and _ blood- 
shed.” 

Mr. White, on the 17th of January, 
1835, addressed a communication to 
the council of Indian Stream in reply 
to their communication of the 2d of 
September, 1834, to which I have re- 
ferred, in which he sets forth that he 
has consulted the chief-justice of the 
superior court and the executive of 
the state, and transmits a letter from 
George Sullivan, attorney-general, to 
the governor, who had taken his advice. 
This communication, with the opinion 
of the attorney-general, made known 
the purpose of New Hampshire to 
exercise with vigor and aggressiveness 
her government to the bound claimed 
by the United States. 

About this factions 
veloped which favored the 
view, 


time de- 


were 
Canadian 
favored the 
claim as to 
others the idea of a 


others which New 


Hampshire jurisdiction, 
United States ter- 
ritory, and others, probably constitut- 
ing a majority, maintaining and con- 
tending that they should “ abide by and 
support our constitution and laws,—”’ 
the constitution and laws of the Indian 
Stream 


territory, “agreeably to our 


oaths, until known to what govern- 
ment we properly belong when our 
constitution is at an end.” 


About this time, the Canadians, under 
the lead of the magistrate to whom I 
have referred, became more aggressive, 
advocated resistance to New Hampshire 
laws, promised help from Canada, and 
made efforts to serve process within the 
territory and what the Canadians claimed 
to be the township of Drayton, and 
preparations were made for the organ- 
ization of battalions on the Canadian 
side of the frontier. 
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Such conditions, together with the act 
of April 18, 1835, to which I have 
referred, and which related to the ser- 
vice of process by outside authorities, 
and the attempt to enforce laws for the 





punishment of perjury, and for the for- 
feiture of citizenship within this terri- 
tory on the ground of treason, prompted 


attitudes of created 


beligerency and 
such conditions of excitement and inse- 
curity as to occasion a special mes- 
the 


legislature at the June session, 1835: 


sage from Governor Badger to 
and after an investigation and a report 
from the judiciary committee to whom 
the message was referred, the legislature 
adopted a resolution declaring “ that the 
state of New Hampshire should continue 
the possession of the Indian Stream 
territory, and maintain the jurisdiction 
of the state over the same, until the 
question of boundaries now in dispute 
between the United States and Great 
Britain affecting the limits of said terri- 
tory shall be finally settled; and His 


Excellency the Governor be requested 
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to render all necessary aid to the 


the 


Coos in causing the laws of said state 


executive officers of county of 
to be duly executed within the limits 
of said territory.” It 
at the time that “it is 
inexpedient for the state the 


pendency of the controversy in rela- 


was further 


resolved same 


during 


tion to said boundaries to make any dis- 
position of the interests of the state in 
the land of said Indian Stream Terri- 
tory.” 

Following this resolution Governor 
Badger, as commander-in-chief of the 
New Hampshire forces, through Adju- 
tant-General Joseph Low, issued an 
order upon Ira Young as colonel of the 
Twenty-fourth regiment, which caused 
Captain James Mooney to rendezvous 
with his company at Stewartstown “ for 
the purpose of rendering to John H. 
White Esquire, Sheriff of said county, 
such assistance as might be necessary 
to enable him to serve process in Indian 
The 


camped at Stewartstown from the fourth 


Stream Territory.” company en- 


It later 


became necessary to occupy the terri- 


to the sixth of August, 1835. 


tory of Indian Stream by military force, 
and a detachment of the Twenty-fourth 
regiment, consisting of Captain Mooney’s 
company, was ordered into the territory 
in November, 1835. ‘The instruction of 
Governor Badger to General Low being 
“to take such steps as might be found 
necessary to maintain the integrity of 
the state and its laws, and if necessary 
to call out so much of the Twenty-fourth 
regiment as will enable the executive 
officers of the county of Coos to exe- 
cute the laws and suppress and put 
down all insurrectionary movements.” 
Accordingly General Low ordered 
Colonel Ira Young to “ detach and order 
into service, and place at the disposal 


of John H. White, Esquire, Sheriff of 
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the County of Coos, one captain, one 
lieutenant, one ensign, four sergeants 
two musicians, and forty-two privates, 


for three sooner dis- 


months unless 
charged.” 

Between the time of the rendezvous of 
Captain Mooney’s company at Stewarts- 
town in August andits subsequent occu- 
pation of Indian Stream territory, there 
were Canadian which 
inhabitants of 
Indian Stream, but of all the towns of 


the northern part of the state. 


encroachments, 
aroused not only the 


This paper is not the place for details, 
but as the episode had the effect to 
prompt international investigation and 
accelerate negotiations which speedily 
ascertained and established the jurisdic- 
tional line, it becomes historically impor- 
tant, and I must refer to it briefly and 
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John P. Hale 


leave those who are interested to pursue 
inquiries with reference to this affair to 
detailed accounts in the history of Coos 
county, to which I have referred, and to 
the evidence and the report presented to 


the legislature in 1836 by a committee 
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consisting of Joseph Low, Ralph Met- 
calf, and John P. Hale. 

The story in brief is as follows: In 
October, 1835, the executive officers of 
New Hampshire having in custody an 
inhabitant of Indian Stream territory 
were forcibly resisted and the prisoner 
rescued, escaping into Canada. During 
the same month an armed body from 
the Canadian side came into the Indian 
Stream territory executing a warrant 
upon an inhabitant of Indian Stream 
who had rendered aid to the executive 
officer of New Hampshire in respect to 
the prisoner to whom I have just 
referred. When asked by what author- 
ity they acted, they answered, “the 
king’s.”” The inhabitant against whom 
the warrant was directed was taken into 
custody, and while the Canadian party 
were proceeding to the place where the 
warrant was returnable, was in turn res- 
cued by a mounted body of Americans. 

News of this Canadian encroachment 
spread rapidly, and within a few hours 
there were assembled on the frontier 
between two and three hundred mounted 
men, from the towns of Colebrook, 
Stewartstown, Clarksville, and the Ind- 
ian Stream territory, embracing a por- 
tion of Captain Mooney’s company. 

Acting under the excitement and im- 
pulse of the occasion, some of the more 
aggressive, who were not members of 
the New Hampshire militia, organized 
a mounted party, and proceeding, I sup- 
pose, on the ground of the right of re- 
capture, invaded the king’s dominion 
for the avowed purpose of recapturing 
the party who had early in the month 
been wrested from the New Hampshire 
authorities. 

This raid resulted not only in recap- 
ture, but in making prisoner of the Can- 
adian magistrate, who violently resisted 
the recapture, and attempted to make 


prisoners of the raiding party. The 
magistrate, after being brought from the 
Canadian dominion into Vermont, was 
finally released and allowed to return. 

Military occupancy of the Indian 
Stream territory during a part of the 
years 1835-36 was for the ostensible 
purpose and upon the avowed necessity 
of aiding the civil authorities of New 
Hampshire, but it is to be presumed 
that the underlying purpose was broad 
enough to resist any organized military 
force from the Canadian side. 

However this may be, this show of 
military power in connection with the 
invasions and recapture, to which I have 
alluded, precipitated an emphatic com- 
plaint and protest from Lord Gosford, 
captain general and governor of Lower 
Canada, issued from the castle of St. 
Louis, Quebec, in February, 1836, to 
Chas. Bankhead, Esq., His Britannic 
Majesty’s Charge d’Affaires, at Wash- 
ington, in which he says, “It has_be- 
come my duty to communicate to you 
the details of an outrage of a very grave 
character which has recently been com- 
mitted within the undoubted limits of 
this province by an armed body, con- 
sisting principally of citizens of New 
Hampshire, on two of His Majesty’s 
subjects—one a Justice of the Peace, 
and the other a peace officer, while in 
the execution of their official duties. 
And I have to request that you will take 
such steps as you may judge advisable 
to obtain immediate redress from the 
Justice of the central government of the 
United States for this infraction of the 
Law of Nations, accompanied by acts 
endangering the lives and violating the 
liberties of His Majesty’s Canadian sub- 


jects.” He also transmits the report of 


a Canadian commission consisting of 
Edward Short, I. McKensie, and Benj. 
Pomroy. This commission was created 
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for the purpose of investigating and 
reporting the condition of affairs in the 
disputed territory, and is dated from 
Lenoxville the 1st of January, 1836, 
and among other things sets forth “that 
the territory is now in the possession 
of a body of New Hampshire militia 
consisting of fifty men under the imme- 
diate orders of the same James Mooney 
who was conspicuous in the affray at 
Hereford, that in our progress thro’ the 
Indian Stream settlement in the pros- 
ecution of our inquiry, we were stopped 
on the highway near the house of one 
Fletcher by a military guard composing 
a part of the force above mentioned, 
who at the point of the bayonet com- 
manded us to stand and would not per- 
mit us to pass, altho’ made aware of the 
authority under which we were acting.” 

After an interesting correspondence 
between Secretary Forsyth and Isaac 
Hill, then senator from New Hamp- 
shire, in which Mr. Hill maintains the 
New Hampshire claim, and indicates 
that the discontent and the disturbance 
was the result of a course pursued by 
the Canadian government calculated to 
encourage malcontents, the correspond- 
ence was forwarded to Governor Badger 
by Mr. Forsyth, secretary of state. 

The dispatches between the two gen- 
eral governments were at all times dig- 
nified and conservative. That which | 
have been able to examine begins with 
Lord Aylmer in April, 1835. Lord Ayl- 
mer, who was then governor-in-chief of 
Canada, in a despatch to Sir Charles R. 
Vaughan, His Majesty’s minister at 
Washington, recites an instance of the 
exercise of judicial authority on the 
part of the state of New Hampshire 
within the limits of the provisional gov- 
ernment of Indian Stream and sets forth 
that such action, “can not be acquiesced 


in without prejudice to the pretentions 
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of Great Britain to the possession of the 
territory of the Indian Stream as a por- 
tion of the province of Lower Canada.” 
He says that “ from the commencement 
of my administration I have considered 
it a very essential part of my duty as 
Governor-in-Chief of His Majesty’s 
North American possessions, to cultivate 
the good will of the neighboring states 
of the American union being assured 
that, in so doing I have been acting in 
accordance with the well-known friendly 
disposition of His Majesty’s government 
towards the United States.” 

A communication from Adjutant-Gen- 
eral Low to Colonel White, sheriff of the 
county of Cods, under date of January 
29, 1836, sets forth that the authorities 
of New Hampshire are advised “that 
the British government will not interfere 
with our jurisdiction at Indian Stream 
until the question of boundaries shall 
have been settled by proper authorities ” 
and that he is directed by the governor 
to ask the opinion of Sheriff White and 
Solicitor Williams as to the necessity of 
continuing military occupancy of the 
Indian Stream Territory. 

Peace and quiet having been restored, 
withdrawal of the troops soon followed. 

At the June session, 1836, the New 
Hampshire legislature again resolved 
“that the state of New Hampshire 
should continue the possession of the 
Indian Stream Territory and maintain 
the jurisdiction of this state over the 
same until the question of boundaries 
now in dispute between the United 
States and Great Britain affecting the 
limits of said territory shall be finally 
settled.” The governor is again re- 
quested to render all necessary aid to 
the executive officers of the county of 
Codés in causing the laws of the state to 
be duly executed within the limits of 
said territory. The governor is also 
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“authorized to appoint commissioners 
to repair to Indian Stream and collect 
and arrange such testimony as may be 
obtained to rebut and explain the charges 
and testimony obtained and preferred 
against the citizens of this state by Lord 





Gosford, Governor of the province of 
Lower Canada.” Under this resolution 
the committee consisting of Low, Met- 
calf, and Hale, to which I have referred, 
was appointed for such purpose. 

The depositions were taken before 
Mr. Hale and Col. Ira Young and the 
evidence there gathered and preserved 
by this committee in connection with its 
report set forth in detail the heroic and 
action 


courageous of the people of 


northern Coos in the maintenance of 
what to them seemed right. 

With the assurance of the British gov- 
ernment through the proper channels 
that the 
jurisdiction of New Hampshire over the 
Stream territory should take 
local 


no further interference with 
Indian 


place, and hostilities 


ceased, and peace was restored. 


military 
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Forsyth, Hill, Badger, Sullivan, Low, 
and White were all men of courage and 
well calculated to 
maintain the rights and establish the 
authority of the nation and state to 


determination and 


such a bound as they were entitled to go. 

At about this period the work of nego- 
tiation with respect to the establishment 
of boundaries the United 
States, Great Britain, and other coun- 


between 


tries, was pushed more vigorously and 
being only partially closed by Webster 
was continued by Calhoun ; that part 
with which we are now dealing, however, 
being definitely and finally settled by 
Art. 1 of the treaty of 1842, executed 
at Washington by Webster and Ashbur- 
ton, wherein after defining the north- 
eastern boundary of Maine and coming 
to the source of the south-west branch 
of the St. John in the Highlands 
at the Metjarmette portage, it is pro- 
vided that the boundary shall go “thence, 
down along the said Highlands, which 
divide the waters which empty them- 
selves into the River St. Lawrence from 
those which fall into the Atlantic Ocean 
of Hall 


down the middle of said stream till the 


to the head Stream; thence 
line thus run intersects the old line of 
boundary surveyed and marked by Val- 
entine and Collins, previously to the 
year 1774, as the forty-fifth degree of 
North latitude,” thus giving to New 
Hampshire all the territory which she 
claimed. 

According to an article, published 
in Volume 2 of the New Hampshire 
Historical Society Collections, written 
Portsmouth, wherein 


in 1827, from 


7, 
the writer sets forth from recollection 
the arguments made by the two coun- 
tries which he perused through the 
politeness of the secretary of the Eng- 
lish council; the claim of England was 
that the river 


the Maine branch of 
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Lake 


be deemed the “ north-westernmost head 


issuing from Connecticut must 
of Connecticut river,” because the other 


did the 


“ Connecticut,” distinct 


bear name of 
but 
while on the contrary, it was shown 
by the United States that this is the 
with almost all 
different heads, and that this “head” 


streams not 


names ; 


case rivers having 


coming from the lake can hardly be 
said to spring from the “ Highlands,” 
and would have been designated for a 
boundary by the name of the main 
branch _ if northwest had 


one more 


not been intended as the boundary. 


According to the same authority, the 
British next contended for Indian Stream 
as the north-westernmost head, while 
on the other hand it was argued that 


Leach stream is farther west, etc., and 





aac H 


that the treaty does not say the most 
northerly head, the main head, or the 
north-west head, but the north-western- 
most head. 

also be said in the 


It must same 


connection that the surveyors of New 
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York and Canada, in 1772, passed by 
Hall stream on the forty-fifth degree of 
north latitude to the main branch of 
the river. New Hampshire did not 
take part in this survey, however. 

It must also be recalled that as late 
as 1835, Sir Charles R. Vaughn, then 
Great Britain’s envoy extraordinary, in 
a communication to Forsyth, the Ameri- 
can secretary of state, sets forth “that 
the British government contends that 
the north-westernmost head of the Con- 
necticut river ought to be established 
at the source of a stream which flows 
into a lake above the Connecticut 
lake.” 

It may be safely assumed, that Mr. 
Webster, a native of New Hampshire, 
loving her people, and knowing and 
hills, 


looking at this great highway, having 


loving her rivers, lakes, and 
its source in her highlands, flowing and 
broadening through the valleys of the 
state of his adoption, prompted by love 
for his native state and his view of the 
national importance of this great river 
in a commercial and military sense, 
brought to the support of New Hamp- 
shire’s claim and the contention of the 
federal government all his energy, 
and all the power of his persausive 
eloquence. 

The territory in dispute embraced 
something like 200,000 acres, and at 
the time the provisional government of 
Indian Stream was formed, there were 
between ninety and a hundred voters, 
and a population of three or four 
hundred. 

At this time the people of the settle- 
ment understood that the treaty-making 
powers had at least tacitly agreed that 
should 


pending treaty negotiations. 


neither exercise jurisdiction 
Occupation of the territory by mili- 


tary force did not bring on a conflict 
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between the regular organizations, but 
unquestionably the presence of military 
force quieted the disturbed conditions 
within the territory, and caused the 
local, civil, and military authorities of 
Canada to stand off, and therefore had 
the effect to avoid conflicts and blood- 
have 
taken place between the frontier settle- 
ments. 


shed which would otherwise 


The legislature of New Hampshire 
promptly and at the November session, 
1836, passed a resolution setting forth 
that the military and other expenses 
incurred by the government of New 
Hampshire in protecting its citizens 
from unlawful attempts on the part of 
the authorities of the province of lower 
Canada to possess and exercise juris- 
diction over Indian Stream territory, 
were proper charges against the govern- 
the 
was 


ment of United States as such 


resistance made necessary “in 


consequence” of the foreign interfer- 


ence with such territory. 


The expenses attending this cam- 
paign were finally assumed by the 


general government upon the ground 
that as it related to a bound between 
the United States and a foreign country, 
it in effect international 
dispute, and the state was reimbursed 


through 


involved an 
special acts of congress in 
1849 and 1852. 

So far as maintenance of 


jurisdiction was concerned, the burden 


actual 


for a long time rested upon New Hamp- 
shire, the federal custom officials con- 
fusing the conditions and rendering the 
situation more uncertain for a time, by 
exacting duties from the people of the 
Indian Stream territory, who brought 
their products into Vermont and New 
Hampshire. 

The administrative 
acts of New Hampshire, as has been 


assertions and 
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stated, were, prior to 1834, lacking in 
force and vigor, and on the whole, the 
condition of affairs in this territory 
resulting from the inertia of the two 
governments would seem to justify the 


establishment and maintenance of the 





provisional 


government of Indian 


Stream. Its form and _ provisions 


show that the people possessed wis- 
dom and were inspired by principles 
of morality. The subsequent conflicts 


are sufficient evidence of their metal 


and courage. ‘The only official stain 
upon the local government results from 
the application to the Canadian powers 
for protection against New Hampshire, 
but viewed in the light of the preamble 
to their constitution, and the communi- 


cations to the various powers, this 


should be accepted, perhaps, as a 
diplomatic effort on the part of the 
people to secure aid necessary to sus- 
tain themselves in a position of neu- 
trality pending treaty negotiations, in 
order that they might the more natur- 


ally and gracefully adjust themselves 
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to the government under whose juris- 
diction they should finally fall. 

Whatever may have been the views 
of individuals or factions during the 
unsettled and disturbed periods, when 
the jurisdictional line was finally estab- 
lished, all became loyal to their state 
and country, this territory furnishing 
more soldiers to the Civil War, accord- 
ing to her population, than any other in 
New Hampshire savé one. And there 
were none more brave. 

The boundary conflict is no more. 
Peace and prosperity reign in the val- 
leys of the upper Connecticut. Only 
a few of the strong and brave actors 
in this affair remain. The great ma- 
jority have been removed from the 
stage of action, some sleeping among 
other scenes, many having their final 
resting place among the hills and in 


the valleys they loved so well. 


APPENDIX. 


I first wish to express my appreciation of 
the courtesies extended to me by the Hon- 
orable William B. Ives, president of the 
council of the Canadian government at 
Ottawa, and to the Honorable John Costi- 
gan, secretary of state, Canada, who have 
kindly furnished copies of such papers as | 
have needed from Canadian Archives, in the 
prose ution of this work. 

The Honorable Joseph B. Walker of the 
Historical society requests that I refer to 
documents and histories connected with the 
affair to which I have directed attention in 
the foregoing paper. Consequently, | refer 
(not as including all) to the following 
treaties, official correspondence, messages, 
reports, histories, etc., some bearing direct- 
ly, others remotely, upon the subject. 

Treaty of 1783, Art. 2. Treaty of 1814, 
Art. V. Treaty of 1842, Art. 1. 

Correspondence between the governors of 
Lower Canada and the British ministers at 
Washington and Mr. Forsyth, partial copies 


of which with other papers are in the secre- 


tary of state’s office at Concord marked 
‘« Papers relating to Indian Stream, 1834- 
5-6." 

Other copies of Canadian and Federal 
official correspondence, which I pass to the 
New Hampshire Historical society. 

Correspondence between Governor Bad- 
ger and the attorney general of the United 
States, and between the governor and the 
attorney-general of New Hampshire, a part 
of which is in the secretary of state’s office 
at Concord. 

A paper on the Northern Boundary, writ- 
ten from Portsmouth, April 20, 1827, to 
which I have heretofore referred. 

The Critical Period of American History, 
by John Fiske, 1891. 

Book of Indian Stream Records, now in 
the New Hampshire Historical Society Col- 
lection. 

History and Description of New England, 
by A. J. Coolidge and J. b. Mansfield, 
1860. 390. 

New Hampshire Patriot, 1820 to 1838. 

Military History of New Hampshire by 
Chandler E. Potter, published in Adjutant 
General's Report, New Hampshire, 1868, 
12, 269. 

Garneau’s History of Canada, 1862. 

The Northeastern Boundary, by Honorable 
Israel Washburn, Jr., LL. D., Collections 
of the Maine Historical Society, Vol. 8, p. 1. 

Judge William L. Putnam of the United 
States Circuit Court has a valuable collection 
of documents relating to the north-eastern 
boundary, among which is a volume consist- 
ing of documents and papers, principally 
extracted from the statements laid before the 
King of the Netherlands, revised by Albert 
Gallatin, with an appendix and eight maps. 
Another volume of documents relating to 
the north-eastern boundary of the state of 
Maine, printed by Dutton & Wentworth, 
Boston, printers to the state of Maine in 
1828. Another, consisting of the governor's 
message and documents on the subject of 
the doings of the arbiter (King of the Neth- 
erlands) with a report of the committee of 
the legislature in relation to the north-east- 
ern boundary of Maine, printed by Todd & 
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Holden, printers to the state in 1831. The 
maps in the appendix to Gallatin’s volume 
strongly sustain the American view, both as 
to the Highlands between the St. Lawrence 
and the St. John as the boundary of Maine, 
and as to Hall stream as the northerly bound 
of New Hampshire. 
Address by Honorable Sidney Webster 
the 
1892, on 


before Grafton and Coés Bar Associa- 
the 


Reciprocity Treaty of 1854, Bar Publica- 


tion in Franklin Pierce and 
tions, Vol. 2. 

History of Cods County, Fergusson, 1888, 
95, 696-720, 

Grant Power's History of the Cods Coun- 
try, 2d edition published 1880. Old edi- 
tion, 1841. 

Report of Legislative Committee and Res- 
olution, November session, and Act approved 
December 22, 1824. 

Resolution of the Legislature approved 
June 18, 1836, creating a Committee of 
Investigation. 

The Report and Evidence filed by Joseph 
Low, Ralph Metcalf, and John P. Hale, 
November 23, 


Richard 


bound in Vol. 13 


1836, a copy of which is now 


with Fletcher, Esq., Lancaster, 
Pamphleteer, such volume 
being a collection of interesting documents 


Hiram A. This 


report is published in the Journal of the Leg- 


made by Fletcher, Esq. 
islature, 1836, p. 397, but it does not con- 
tain the evidence taken by Mr. Hale as does 
Fletcher's collection in his Vol. 13 of the 
Pamphleteer. 

Another copy with Mary Bedel Drew, 
daughter of Col. Hazen Bedel and grand- 


daughter of Lyman Lombard, a member 
of Corresponding Committee to the Gov- 


ernor. 


Report of Glines, Land Agent, Journal of 


the House, June session, p. 297. 

Report of James W. Weeks, Surveyor. 
Appendix to Journal, June session, 1849, 
p- 600. 

Report of John Flanders and David Blan- 
chard, Agents, /d. 596. 


Plan of Pittsburg prepared and filed in the 
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Secretary of State’s office by Honorable 
James W. Weeks June 15, 1849. 

Governor Badger’s Special Message to the 
Legislature, 1835. House Journal, p. 33. 
Report of Judiciary Committee, appendix, 


Journal 1835. 


Any one interested in the history of this 
affair should examine carefully the Journals 
of the House and Senate from 1800 to 1850 
(as I do not undertake to refer to them all), 
and for this purpose it would be well to refer 
to Aiken's index under the head of * Indian 


Stream” and *Pittsburg.” It would be 
well, also, to look for the Governor Badger 
papers among his descendants, as well as 
the papers of General Low, Colonel Young, 
and Sheriff White. 
Weeks, 


Esq., of Pittsburg, have personal knowledge 


Honorable James W. 
of Lancaster, and David Blanchard, 


of the Indian Stream affair, and have made 
valuable collections of papers. 
Unfortunately, there are few, if any, papers 
or records in the office of the adjutant-gen- 
eral, where one would naturally expect to 
find a full account of the military operations. 
Che late Amos W. Drew, of Stewartstown, 
was 
His 


the possession of his son, Hon. Irving W. 


ensign of Captain Mcuney’s company. 
record book of the company is now in 
Drew, of Lancaster. It is to be hoped that 
the Historical Society will obtain and _ pre- 
serve this I should also examine records 
of the state treasury department for evidence 
of the between the 


financial transactions 


state and federal governments. 


The northern boundary was by actual sur- 
vey ascertained under the Webster-Ashbur- 
ton Treaty, and marked by iron posts as 
follows : 

On Easterly side—++ Boundary Aug* 
1842.” 


gth, 


On Westerly side—*+ Treaty of Washing- 
ton.” 


On Northerly side—** Col. I. B. B. Est- 
court, H. B. M. Com*.” 
On Southerly side—Albert Smith, U. S. 


Com*,” 
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She had lived all her life in a log 
cabin on the side of one of the Cumber- 
land mountains in Eastern Tennessee. 
To her the little towns in the sequac hee 
valley represented the great centres of 
manufacture and commerce. She had 
once visited South Pittsburg, which was 
said to have a population of something 
over four thousand, and the strange and 
wonderful things she saw there furnished 
her with food for many days of reflec- 
tion. Her 


daily life was extremely 


uneventful. She kept house for her 
father, who was her sole surviving rel- 
ative and her only companion. He was 
a grave, unostentatious man, who pur- 
sued his chosen occupation quietly and 
industriously, but never tried to extend 
his business beyond certain limits and 
never advertised. He was a moon- 
shiner. 

One day, late in August, a party of 
campers from Chattanooga came and 
mountain 
The 


company consisted of a married couple 


pitched their tents on the 


side not far from the little cabin. 
of thirty-five or thereabout, several lively 


and exceedingly noisy young people 
who have nothing in particular to do 
with this story, and little Dot, the baby, 
aged four. They disported themselves 
very much after the manner of campers 
in general, exploring every nook and 
cranny of the mountain, and singing, 
laughing, and shouting until they awak- 
ened the echoes for miles around. 
“Game ‘ll be powerful sca’se this fall 
ef this yer pack o’ yellin’ loonatics don’t 
shove out 


soon,” grumbled Naomi’s 
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H. Pearson. 


father one day, “for I ‘low they’ll skeer 

every livin’ thing outen the kentry.” 
One afternoon, when every one thought 

she was asleep in one of the tents, little 


Dot started on a tour of discovery. 
About the first object of interest she 
found was a long, slender, graceful, 


golden-brown beautiful 


seal-brown markings and a queer little 


creature with 
rattle on the tip of its tail. Its eyes 
like little Dot 
thought she had never seen anything 


shone and 


diamonds, 
quite so lovely and attractive in her 
whole life. 

Naomi came upon the child and her 
new acquaintance at a very opportune 
moment. ‘The reptile, irritated by the 
too close approach of the little one, had 
struck, fortunately burying its deadly 
fan, 3 in the folds of the brightly-colored 
dress instead of the white, delicate flesh. 
Without a moment’s hesitation the girl 
caught the squirming creature by the 
neck so close to the terrible, gaping 
jaws that it could not turn to bite her. 
It coiled so tightly around her arm as 
to almost paralyze it, but she held it in 
a firm grasp, and, taking a stone in her 
left hand, laid the ugly, triangular head 
on a boulder and pounded it toa shape- 
less mass. Then, contrary to all prece- 
dent, she refrained from fainting. 

Little Dot’s parents were profuse in 
their expressions of gratitude, and the 
rest of the party were so loud in their 
praises of that at first 
they made Naomi very uncomfortable. 


her courage, 


They came to the house frequently, and 


little Dot followed her about like a 
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shadow. It was very easy to learn to 
love the beautiful little creature whose 
life she had saved, and to conceive a 
strong friendship for the parents, whose 
kindly feeling toward their child’s pre- 
server was so manifest. 

About this time Naomi’s father met 
with a serious reverse in business. Two 
strangers who were ostensibly prospect- 
ing for coal, discovered the cave where 
he kept all the tools and implements of 
his occupation, and carried them away. 
They also took the owner before the 
federal court to answer to the charge of 
violating the United States revenue 
laws. In a few days, for justice is not 
always leaden-footed, especially when 
dealing with illicit distillers, word came 
back that the old man had been sen- 
tenced to imprisonment for two years. 

And so it happened that Naomi, hav- 
ing nowhere else to go, accompanied 
her new friends to Chattanooga. Two 
years amid new scenes and surround- 
ings make a great change in the life of 
a simple mountain maid. At the end of 
that time one would hardly have known 
her; indeed the moonshiner’s daughter 
scarcely knew herself. At last came 
the day to which, in spite of herself, 
she had been looking forward for a 
long time with a secret dread. With a 
sinking heart she read the scrawling, 
ill-spelled epistle, notifying her that her 
father was once more a free man, and 
requesting her to return home at once. 
She knew that she ought to be glad. 
She was glad that the long, weary days 
of her father’s imprisonment were over, 
but how could she return to the dull, 
monotonous existence which she had 
known before? She slept little and 
wept much that night, for she had 
decided after a sharp struggle with her 
inclinations, that the path of duty led 
her to the lone cabin on the mountain. 
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She thought how sadly she should miss 
little Dot and her parents, to whose 
kindness she owed so much; and then 
with a sharp twinge of pain she thought 
of the handsome, manly young me- 
chanic who had sought her society so 
frequently during the past few months. 
He had made no spoken declaration of 
love, but she was very sure that a cer- 
tain important question had trembled 
upon his lips at their last meeting, and 
that only a chance interruption had 
prevented its utterance. And she must 
leave the city the next day without an 
opportunity to bid him good-bye, for he 
was away on a visit and would not 
return for nearly a week. 

One bright afternoon six weeks later 
Naomi was far up on the side of the 
mountain, gathering nuts. Chancing to 
glance up from her work she saw a man 
standing on a high knoll a few hundred 
yards below her father’s cabin. His 
form looked strangely familiar, and she 
watched him curiously. Presently a 
clump of bushes near him seemed to 
emit a little puff of white smoke, and 
simultaneously the man threw up his 
hands and staggering forward, fell to 
the ground. A second or two later the 
report of a rifle reached her ear. She 
turned cold with horror as the awful 
truth dawned upon her. A murder had 
been committed and worse still, she felt 
sure that her own father was the assassin. 
Probably the victim was some prowling 
revenue officer, and yet the figure had 
been so like that of some one she had 
known. A terrible thought arose in her 
mind—a possibility that filled her with 
sickening fear, and she rushed down the 
mountain’s steep side like some mad 


creature. Heeding no obstacle in her 
wild haste, she dashed on, tearing 
through bushes, leaping over fallen logs, 
dashing her feet against the sharp stones, 
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until, breathless and panting, she arrived 
at the spot where she had last seen the 
stranger. Merciful God, what a sight 
met her gaze! ‘There prone on the 
ground lay her handsome lover with the 
blood still slowly oozing from a wound 
in his chest, and the terrible glassy glare 
of death in his blue eyes. His features 
were distorted, his limbs were drawn 
up, and in his right hand was a flower- 
ing shrub which he had clutched and 
uprooted in his strong death agony. 
Naomi stood there staring with a strange, 
dazed look on her face. Could this 
poor, pitiful, helpless object be the 
strong, self-reliant man she had known 
and loved? Yes, it must be—it was, 
and yet she did not, could not weep or 
cry out. It was so odd, she thought, 
that she should stand looking at him, 
realizing that he was dead, and yet man- 
ifesting no grief. She wondered if she 
really had a heart. She could feel some- 
thing beating and throbbing in her 
bosom, but it seemed like a great lump 
of ice. For a long time she remained 
apparently as unmoved by the ghastly 
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spectacle as the rocks around her. Then 
slowly, very slowly, a sense of her great 
loss came upon her. A numb pain 
unlike anything she had ever before 
experienced crept into her bosom and 
became more and more intense until she 
could hardly refrain from shrieking in 
her anguish. She leaned against a 
small tree, covered her face with her 
hands to shut out that horrible stare, 


and moaned piteously. Presently she 
was aroused bya light touch on her 
shoulder. Looking up she saw her 


father beside her with a world of pity in 
his usually cold, gray eyes. The old 
man had divined the whole sad truth, 
and the strange emotions which strug- 
gled within him flooded the wrinkled old 
face with tender feeling. 

“Come, little gal,” he whispered softly, 
“come home.” 

“QO pap!” she broke forth in a wail 
of agony, “ how could you? How could 
you?” 

“God help me!” he murmured _hus- 
kily, “I done ‘lowed ‘twas a revenue 
man.” 


THE ANNEXATION OF NDRONGA. 


By Edwin 


A time has now come when it is pos- 
sible to review with calmness the whole 
affair of Ndronga. It is not easy to 
realize that prior to 1904 the Ndronga 
islands were hardly known to the world. 
On many maps they are not mentioned. 
On others they are called the Watkins 
islands, probably after the original dis- 
coverer. Lying ata distance from lines 
of traffic, their products were not suff- 
cient to attract commerce. 

Yet their crowded history of two years 


HH”. Sanborn. 


has not been a mere rush of accident. 
It was a natural outcome of the coloniz- 
ing movements at the close of the last 
century. As the African field became 
exhausted, the long rivalries in Asia 
were nearing a crisis. Close observers 
had noted the coming of a new order in 
China. The breaking up of that ancient 
system offered vast possibilities to the 
restless powers of Europe. While Brit- 
ish aggression was reaching out from 
India, and Russian from Siberia, the 
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French had gained a foothold at Ton- 
quin and the Germans in Corea. There 
were interests of Holland in the East 
Indies and of Spain in the Phillipine 
Islands. 

It was clear that success would 
depend on naval preparation. From 
the need of intermediate harbors and 
bases of supply an eager scrutiny was 
turned upon the islands of the Pacific. 
With available harbors in the southern 
oceans already taken, there was now a 
fierce scramble for stations in western 
Polynesia. Since the formal establish- 
ment of a protectorate over Hawaii in 
1897, the United States had fortified 
there a strong naval station. It was 
now necessary to protect the Hawaiian 
protectorate. Early in 1904 the cruiser 
New Whatcom was despatched for a 
thorough exploration of the Central 
Pacific islands, and as a result of this 
cruise, Ndronga came into sudden prom- 
inence. The islands have been so thor- 
oughly described that we only need to 
recall their general features. 

Like many Pacific islands, they were 
formed by the joint action of volcanic 
and coralline agencies. Ndronga proper 
is an attol of the usual horse-shoe form. 
The enclosed lagoon, having a width of 
about ten miles and depth of fifteen to 
twenty fathoms, offered a fine harbor. 
At a distance of ten miles is what is 
now known as Huckins island, contain- 
ing some fifty square miles of land. 
Steep, rugged cliffs, the rim of an old 
volcano, rise around the shore line. 
Reefs make it unapproachable by sea, 
but a rocky ridge reaches toward the 
attol and is carried on by coral forma- 
tions for the whole distance. Ndrongais 
thus, properly speaking, a single island; 
but as there are two bodies of land con- 
nected only by a narrow neck, we have 
become accustomed to speak of the 


whole group as the Ndronga islands. 
Such a harbor, joined with a natural 
stronghold, offered great advantages as 
a naval station. 

The coral island was found to have a 
native population of about two hundred 
and fifty. They were of the Papuan or 
negritic race; had learned nothing of 
civilization, and were reputed to retain 
savage and even cannibal instincts. 
On the other “island” were two white 
men, survivors of the brig ///y, which 
had been driven out of her course and 
wrecked a few weeks earlier. They 
were Zenas Huckins, of Aroostook 
county, Maine, first mate of the /o//y, 
and a French-Canadian sailor named 
John Bergeron, or “ Bazro,” as the name 
was called by his American ship-mate. 
The rescued seamen were anxious to 
hasten home; but after mate Huckins 
had been entertained on board the New 
Whatcom and favored with a talk in 
Commander Waffles’s cabin, he decided 
to continue for the present his residence 
on the island. Leaving a guard of 
armed marines, Commander Waffles 
steamed away to Hawaii to cable his 
report and receive instructions. Dur- 
ing the absence of the New Whatcom 
there were important developments. 

The government of Ndronga was an 
absolute monarchy. The late king had 
passed away at a state banquet from 
heart-failure, due to the lodgment of a 
bit of clavicle in his throat. The suc- 
cession was now in dispute between his 
daughter, who had assumed the title of 
Hoogle-Google I, and his nephew, the 
ambitious Wombat. Accompanied by 
the marines, mate Huckins ventured 
toward the Ndrongaattol. From move- 
ments of the populace it was seen that 
the large body of the commonalty were 
not attached to either claimant. There 
was much to show a strong current of 
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feeling in favor of popular government. 
Mr. influential 
delegation of natives upon this point, 


Huckins consulted an 


and from their utterances and gestures 
found that they were indeed moved by 
a revolutionary spirit. He returned to 
camp impressed with the duty of placing 
himself at the head of the popular cause. 

An opportunity was not long in com- 
ing. Among the supplies saved from 
the /o//y, were a keg of genuine Aroos- 
took County cider apple-sauce and a 


box of spruce gum consigned to a fac- 


tory town in New South Wales. On 
waking one morning Huckins found 


that both had disappeared. ‘The tracks 
of bare feet in the sand showed in what 
way they had Mr. 


demanded as an American 


gone. Huckins 
citizen the 


protection of an and 


armed escort, 
at the 
village it was clear that the time was 


ripe for action. 


started in pursuit. On arrival 


The cider apple-sauce 
had already been consumed, and the 


box of gum was broken open. To 
attract attention Mr. Huckins called 
out several times,—“ Fellow citizens !” 


He then inquired in a loud, clear voice 
whether public sentiment favored the 
elevation to the throne of either appli- 
Hostile 
doubt on that point. 


cant. cries set at rest any 


He asked again 
whom they would choose to lead in 
organizing a republican form of 
ment. 


govern- 
rush in 
Mr. 
with 


As there was a general 


his direction, with loud acclaim, 
Huckins felt 
the task of formulating such a plan. 
To 


whether there was any opposition to his 


himself entrusted 


avoid all questions, he inquired 
organizing a provisional 
No 
Indeed, these details seemed to arouse 
little Mr. 
to camp, and lost no time in carrying 


He took the 


government. 


voice was raised in_ response. 


interest. Huckins returned 


out the popular will. 
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title of chairman of the board of select- 
men. He 


assume for 


also found it 


necessary to 
the offices of 


fence viewer and culler of staves. 


the present 


On the return of Commander Waffles, 
a treaty of annexation to the United 


States was prepared with which the 
New Whatcom set sail for San Fran- 
cisco. President Harfcock was known 


to be favorable to territorial extension, 
and there was no surprise when the 
treaty received his approval, and was 
commended tothe senate. But for the 


sudden death of President Harfcock, 
the whole matter would have been 
quickly finished. The succession of 


Vice President Wardheele for the first 
time caused a feeling of uncertainty. 
Of the views of the new president on 
public questions, little was known. At 
the Omaha convention of 1900, after 
the long contest for the presidential 
nomination, a short adjournment was 
taken. ‘The weary delegates were anx- 
ious to go home. Indiana had lost the 
presidential nomination, and the choice 
of candidate for the vice presidency 
was accordingly left to the delegation 
from that state. The delegation were 
found in the café of the Imperial hotel. 
It was known that Major Boodelle, the 
leader of the delegation, was a close 
friend of ex-Alderman Wardheele. In- 
deed it was mentioned as current gos- 
sip, that he had lost $2,300, to Mr. 
Wardheele, while seeking needed relax- 
ation at a friendly game of poker the 
previous night. The two gentlemen 
now engaged for a few moments in 
earnest conversation, and on the reas- 
sembling of the convention, Major 
Boodelle presented the name of Mr. 
Wardheele, who was at once chosen by 
acclamation. 

It is a matter of regret that the per- 


sonal relations between the new execu- 
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tive and his predecessor had been some 
what strained. The vice president had 
urged the appointment of one of his 
constituents, Mr. Dennis Blox O’Phyfe, 
Creek, 


Senator Wabash insisted on 


as postmaster at. Duttonwood 
Indiana. 
the nomination of Editor Phloter of the 
Buttonwood Vews-Clipper, a nephew of 
his wife’s cousin. ‘The contest will be 
long remembered for its length and 
bitterness. It was during an executive 
session upon this issue that the fatal, 
personal encounter occurred between 


York 


an event 


Senator Hummock of New and 
Senator Noyes of Nevada; 
which caused no little comment upon 
the rigid etiquette of the senate, as it 
was felt that the lives of both gentle- 
men might have been spared for con- 
tinued usefulness, had not the courtesy 
of the senate forbidden any interference 
with their proceedings. The confirma- 
tion of Mr. Phloter brought down a 
storm of captious criticism upon the 
president and Senator Wabash, as it 
was followed by the senator’s change of 
vote upon the Simpleson bill for coining 
the juniorage on silver bullion. 

For these reasons, it was thought, 
probably without any just ground, that 
President Wardheele would reverse the 
His first 
steps were certainly marked by cautious 
deliberation. The treaty was withdrawn 
from the senate, and Colonel Souah- 
masch of Kentucky was despatched as a 
special commissioner to make an impar- 
tial investigation of the status at Ndron- 
ga. Such action seemed proper to set 
at rest ill-informed suspicions. 


policy of the late government. 


A fierce 
newspaper discussion was in progress, 
descending to ribald, not to say scurri- 
It was said that when 
mate Huckins asked the feeling of the 
Ndronga electorate as to the restoration 
of royalty, their cries of seeming oppo- 


lous, accusation. 
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sition were due to their being inflamed 
by cider apple-sauce ; and that when he 
called for dissenting voices to his own 
plan, their silence was caused by lock- 
jaw, following a hasty attempt to devour 
the spruce gum. It was further claimed 
that the wishes of the natives could not 
be learned to advantage without an in- 
terpreter. 

To 
interference in the affairs of a friendly 


avoid any semblance of armed 
nation, Colonel Souahmasch as presiden- 
tial ablegate, ordered all detachments of 
the United States army to retire to the 
east of the Sierra Nevada, and directed 
our navy to withdraw from the Pacific. 
On his arrival at Ndronga, he refused all 
facto) Selectman 


courtesies from (de 


Huckins in a manner which seemed 
somewhat haughty but was undoubtedly 
prompted by a delicate sense of the re- 
Mr. 


Huckins, who suffered from a chronic 


sponsible nature of his duties. 


catarrhal trouble, had brought with him 
in escaping from the wreck, a single 
bandanna handkerchief marked with 
the colors of the American flag. This 


Commissioner Souahmasch at once 


destroyed, lest its frequent 


display 
should be misconstrued. He set out 
wholly unattended to seek a free and 
unconstrained statement from the peo- 
ple of Ndronga. 

Commissioner Souahmasch never re- 
He had left orders 


that his investigation should not be dis- 


turned to report. 


turbed, but after three days of anxious 
waiting a party of sailors from the De- 
spatch cautiously approached the village. 
The natives were lying about in a dazed 
condition, as if sleeping off the effect of 
some extraordinary indulgence. From 
the smoking embers of a fire were raked 
a few bits of black glass and a half 
a dozen small, round disks, some blue, 
others red. In the heated campaign of 
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1904, in which the Ndronga question 
was the leading issue, many harsh accu- 
sations were made, but the fate of the 
paramount commissioner still remains a 
mystery. In that campaign President 
Wardheele stood upon the broad plat- 
form that a wrong had been done to a 
less powerful but friendly people, and 
that this wrong must be righted. It was 
pointed out that the man Huckins soon 
after a conference with our naval force, 
had, either through negligence or design, 
allowed a food supply saturated with 
intoxicating liquid to be distributed 
among the people of Ndronga. This 
interference must now be disavowed and 
the rightful dynasty restored. The chiv- 
alrous policy of the president appealed 
strongly to the public, but later a change 
of sentiment resulted in his defeat and 
again reversed the position of the gov- 
ernment. It was no doubt largely due 
to the threatening attitude assumed by 
European powers. 

Vessels of other nations had appeared 
in the harbor of Ndronga. When the 
British cruiser Stoke-Pogis sailed away, 
it was found that Queen Hoogle-Google 
had sailed with her, it being given out 
that she had appealed to the British 
crown. At the court of St. James the 
royal visitor was treated with the high- 
est distinction. She was at once placed 
in charge of Sir Reginald Sope-Scow- 
ersby, first knight of the bath. At the 
state dinner given in her honor, Queen 
Victoria for the first time in years 
emerged from retirement. Finding 
a chair uncomfortable, Queen Hoogle- 
Google cleared a place for herself 
upon the royal board, where she 
squatted with a circle of viands ranged 
conveniently about. It is a fine tribute to 
the breeding of English royalty that this 
innovation caused no remark. Indeed, 
the Prince of Wales, at a signal from 


his royal mother—in order to place the 
guest of the nation entirely at her ease— 
mounted the table himself, and took as 
nearly the same attitude as his figure 
and suppleness would permit. 

While these events were taking place 
at London, it was suddenly found that 
Prince Wombat, the rival claimant, had 
appeared at Berlin, where he was received 
with even greater honors. Of John Ber- 
geron, the companion of Huckins, little 
had been heard. Sailors on the French 
corvette Za Chartreuse had made him 
feel at home, and did not fail to remark 
on the neglect with which he had been 
treated. It was found that Bergeron 
was a native of France, and had never 
become a citizen of Canada or the Uni- 
ted States. He asserted that he had been 
washed ashore at Ndronga on a wave 
preceding the arrival of mate Huckins. 
Upon this state of facts the French 
government set up a plausible claim to 
to the islands by priority of occupation. 

It was seen that this island was now 
the key to the Pacific, with all which 
that implied. During the winter of 
1904~—’s the naval powers were strength- 
ening their forces in the Pacific. As 
one vessel after another was reported in 
that quarter, it became possible for 
rival nations to reduce further the navy 
required for home defence. It was felt 
that the struggle awaited for so many 
years would be short and decisive. 
Italy and Austria acted openly with 
Germany. Russia was ready to support 
the claims of France, and it was believed 
that France had also made a secret 
treaty with Spain. The positions of 
England and the United States were not 
declared, except as it was known that 
both were prepared to protect their own 
interests. 

On the morning of August 5, 1905, 
there rested on the quietly heaving 
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waters about the islands of Ndronga 
such an array as was never before 
assembled. It included every existing 
battle-ship of the first class, and nearly 
every heavily armored cruiser. There 
were monitors, dynamite cruisers, and 
every form of modern engines of destruc- 
tion. Ithad been the policy of all the 
powers to mass their forces for a single, 
decisive battle. The total number of 
vessels cleared for action has been 
placed by that careful correspondent, 
Mr. Glotter, at 893. There was as yet 
no formal declaration of war. The 
Hawaiian cable had been extended by 
the United States government to 
Ndronga, and it was by this medium that 
the news was every moment expected. 

It is worthy of note that in the assem- 
bling of this vast armada there had 
been but a single mischance—the wreck- 
ing of the United States cruiser South 
Framingham wpon the Abreojos reef, in 
making her way from the China seas. 
This loss, as was clearly shown by offi- 
cial inquiry, was due to unavoidable 
accident, the chart used by the naviga- 
tor of the South Framingham as a chart 
of the Pacific ocean being in fact a chart 
of the Indian ocean—the result prob- 
ably of a typographical error in the gov- 
ernment printing-office. 

The early morning hours passed with- 
out event. At about noon a large, 
native catamaran put off with water for 
the British flag-ship Behemoth. The 
catamaran was formed of heavy palm 
logs lashed together, the logs in front 
coming to a sharp point several feet 
under water. It was powerfully driven 
by large paddles. To allow the craft 
to come alongside to better advantage, 
the Behemoth seems to have intended to 
swing about to starboard. Through 
some error in the transmission of sig- 
nals, the reverse order was received, and 


the huge vessel swung swiftly to port, 
meeting the catamaran as it approached 
at speed. The submerged, pointed bow 
of the catamaran striking the Behemoth 
below the water line, crushed a hole in 
her unprotected hull. Through mistake 
or disregard of orders, the bulkheads 
had been left open and the Behemoth 
rapidly filled, the crew barely making 
their escape in boats. 

After one o’clock a strong wind, which 
had been gradually freshening, began to 
disturb the dispositions of the fleets. 
The sky was darkened with an angry 
gloom. ‘Those familiar with the tropics 
predicted a cyclonic storm of great vio- 
lence. For atime the heavy war-ships 
held their own against the gale, but as 
it grew into a tempest, they dared not 
face the savage fury of the open sea. 
One after another was compelled to 
steam, while it was still possible, into 
the sheltered harbor of Ndronga. Even 
there the low, windward shore did little 
to break the hurricane. As its rage 
increased, the vessels one by one were 
driven toward the lee shore, until all 
were hopelessly jammed together. The 
crescent of land about the harbor no- 
where exceeded ten feet above the usual 
sea level. The seething waters, piled 
up by the storm, now began to beat 
over into the lagoon. It was plain that 
before morning the whole attol would 
be submerged and storm-swept. From 
the other side of the coral crescent the 
connecting ridge of higher land stretched 
away to the sheltered promontory of 
Huckins “island.” The hundreds of 
vessels were now a solid mass. It was 
not impossible to pass from one to an- 
other and reach the shore. Soon thou- 
sands of men were seeking safety along 
the rough road which had been built to 
Huckins island. 


At daybreak, near 300,000 men were 
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gathered in the shelter of the cliffs ten 
miles from Ndronga harbor. The storm 
had not slackened, and nothing could 
be seen of the harbor. Suddenly a 
blinding blaze lighted up the storm. 
A huge tower of dull flame was seen to 
rise a thousand feet into the air, and 
slowly sink away. It seemed a half 
minute before any sound was heard. 
It came then in rending crashes, swell- 
ing into a deafening roar and dying 
away in dull reports. ‘The shock was 
like an earthquake, throwing every man 
to the ground, The land surged like 
waves of ocean. Fragments of rock 
were torn from the cliffs and thundered 
into the boiling surf. 

When the hugh vessels began to break 
up, some blow had reached the percus- 
sion of a torpedo or had exploded a car- 
tridge of dynamite, carrying instant ruin 
to all the magazines of powder and high 
explosives. As the storm abated, the 
destruction was found to be complete. 
News of the disaster was cabled to San 
Francisco, but soon after by the shifting 
of wreckage, the cable was broken, leav- 
ing the world in terrified suspense. 
Three hundred thousand fighting men 
of hostile races were crowded on a 
dreary island. The great store of sup- 
plies belonging to the United States 
would prevent suffering for several 
weeks, but would not unlikely be the 
first cause of conflict. 

The vessels despatched with relief 
were not unprepared to find a scene of 
carnage and desolation. When the first 
comers neared the island, their worst 
fears were realized. No living being 
was insight. As the sailors climbed the 
rocky shore to view the interior, they 
were terrified by a sudden tremendous 
roar of thousands of voices. In a 
moment it was renewed, rising to demo- 
niac howls and yells. They dragged 


their trembling limbs to the summit of 
the ridge and looked over. From its 
rugged outer walls the island sloped in all 
directions to the center, where was an 
open plain. It was a vast amphitheatre. 
The sides of this coliseum were dark 
with excited spectators, intent upon a 
contest in the arena. It was a game of 
base-ball. 

At first the various crews had stayed, 
sullen and threatening in their rude 
camps. But the good humor of the 
American sailors was hardly dampened 
by the storm. Early the next morning 
they were swapping jokes and tobacco 
with the English tars. Selectman Huck- 
ins, who had long since reorganized his 
domain—Huckins island now forming 
Jackson county—announced that the 
county fair would take place some weeks 
before the usual season. As the govern- 
ment supplies included a number of 
domestic animals, he was able to present 
the familiar and popular chase of ‘the 
greased pig. He had of course the 
usual greased pole, sack races, and the 
like. Men from the various camps 
began to show some interest. Before 
the close of the first day, Frenchmen 
were entered for the potato race along 
with Germans and Italians. Interna- 
tional games were arranged. ‘The event 
of the second day was a contest between 
an Englishman and a Russian in driving 
setting hens between two distant goals. 
A moderate entrance charge was made 
to defray the legal fees of the town and 
county officers. A small cocoanut was 
found to make a fairly good base-ball, 
and bats were easily made. Later one 
of the naval reserve on duty at the sup- 
ply station, remembered putting a gen- 
uine base-ball in his kit, and on the arri- 
val of the rescue party a game was in 
progress between picked nines from the 
crews of the Chicago and the New York. 
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Taking home the stranded sailors was temporary proportional decrease in the 
slow and tedious. Immensearmieswere armies of the great powers. Prosperity 
massed for action, but without navies grew up so fast, and discontents waned 
the object of the war had failed. The so quickly, that we have seen the process 
European nations, drained by taxation, gradually continued. We find ourselves, 
could not rebuild their ships. Neglected for a time at least, in an era of good feel- 
harvests and industries required atten- ing. It is too early to forecast the 
tion. Little by little, men were detached future, but no one is found to-day to 
from army service. At the Brusselscon- assert that the ruin of the world’s na- 
ference arrangement was made for a_ vies at Ndronga was an unmixed evil. 


WEBSTER’S NEW HAMPSHIRE HOME. 
By George Bancroft Griffith. 


We have wandered to-day, with hearts full and glowing, 
*Mid haunts the great statesman did fondly revere ; 

On the banks of Punch brook, that still softly is flowing, 
The thrush and the robin sang sweetly and clear. 


We thought while the breath of the blossoms delighted 
Of the sprig of arbutus we saw Webster wear ; 

**’T was gathered,” he said—and his noble eye lighted— 
‘* Near my humble old home, in that valley so fair!” 


On the mown fields of Elms’ farm the sunlight was lying, 
But the oak tree that held his famed scythe was now gone ; 
O’er a slope of Searle mountain an eagle was flying 
As I turned to the spot where our hero was born. 


The waterfall shone, but the grist-mill he tended, 

Whose hopper the bright, earnest lad watched with glee, 
Or the case of some barefooted rustic defended 

On its meal-whitened floor, we no longer could see. 


The little frame house with its sacred enclosure, 
The hearthstone whose glow charmed his own baby eyes— 
Those orbs that thrilled millions—neglect and exposure 
Had shrunken the shrine that the nation should prize. 


But here was the well where the mighty expounder 
Quaffed sweets that were purer than Hybla e’er gave ; 
And the elm that was set by the cabin’s brave founder— 
Far below gleamed the headstone that leaned o’er his grave. 
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We stood on the spot and we gazed on the mountain 
The woods in their grandeur, the waterfall near ; 
The moss-covered sweep o'er the treasured home fountain, 


And each lip softly murmured,—‘* ’’T is good to be here!” 
° to J 


The little red school-house, the sheep path up yonder, 
The brook clear and bright as his own native skies, 
Of which he oft dreamed, and daily grew fonder, 
We saw with emotion, with tear-jewelled eyes! 


The steepleless church near the billows of clover,— 
*T was here that the choir at his baptism sung ; 

Here Daniel once taught, the boy-dreamer, the rover, 
When joy lit his brow and his bosom was young. 


Yes, ’t was here he had first those visions of glory, 
Found sermons in stones, and tongues in the trees ; 
Here was rooted the germ of his life’s matchless story, 


As his forehead was kissed by the health-giving breeze. 


And here, when his sparse locks with silver threads glistened, 
His heart often turned at the close of the day ; 
In dreams, on his sick-bed, as rapt watcher listened, 


He spoke of Punch brook and of newly mown hay. 


So a warm, fervent tear, as a tribute bestowing, 
On the cold, silent hearth, we turned from the spot. 
But the mountain named for him, that brook softly flowing, 


The scenes of his childhood, will ne’er be forgot. 


PETER AND PELEG. 
By C. C. Lord. 


Once Peter craved in deathless song 
His life for age, and Peleg woke 
His muse to sing for ages long, 
And each his zeal with ardor broke. 


Then Peter sang the soul of things, 

That roams through thought’s unbounded space, 
While Peleg piped of lights and wings 

That flickered just before his face. 


Time tells the tale, now genius thrives, 
And worth imagined wastes away, 
For Peter lived a million lives, 
But Peleg lasted just a day. 
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ARDLY astone’s 
throw—if one could 
throw a stone as tar 
as George Washing- 
ton threw the fa- 
me mous silver dollar— 

from “the most Euro- 
pean thing on this con- 
tinent’’ to what is certainly the most 
genuinely Yankee-like of anything in 
New Hampshire! “The most Euro- 
pean” adorns a hill-top, while the gen- 
uinely Yankee occupies the plain at its 
feet; both were called into existence 
by the same man; one has been depicted 
in THE GRANITE MONTHLY,! the other 
has not, though it will be when this 
number comes from the press; the one 
is known as the Tilton Arch ; the other, 
as the Tilton Fair. 

What the anniversary of the Battle of 
New Orleans is to the Bay State Democ- 
racy, what the May training was to the 
inhabitants of Greenland Parade, what 
commencement is to the Hanover small 
boy 





a fixed feast in the calendar, an 
occasion to date from, a crisis demand- 
ing the utmost of one’s enthusiasm and 
attention 





all this and more is the Til- 
ton Fair to a member of the New Hamp- 
shire Grange. The fact that the Tilton 
fair is exelusively a Grange fair—or a 
Grange affair, as you please—is too 
easily lost sight of, yet it is the fact 
which should be most prominently 
brought out, for it was undertaken by 
the organization at a time when state 
fairs in New Hampshire were not allur- 


By George H. Moses. 


ing investments, when the people had 
lost confidence and patience with the 
old order of exhibitions, and when a 
new venture was sure to be looked upon 
with more suspicion than encourage- 
ment. Under these conditions the 
Grange State Fair Association was organ- 
ized. Theoretically it was the most 
narrow and straight-laced association 
that ever tried to do business. It was 
organized by members of the Grange ; 
none but members of the Grange were 
allowed to exhibit; the judges were 
largely taken from among the members 
of the Grange, and members of the 
Grange were looked to for support. 
Theoretically nothing could have been 
more contracted. Practically, nothing 





Daniel G. Holmes, Superintendent. 


1See THE GRANITE MONTHLY for March, 1894. 
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was more expansive; for the Grange 
opens wide its doors to any reputable 
citizen, and what was feared at first as 
a handicap to the exhibition was found 
to be the means of making it more 
attractive—to say nothing of increasing 
the membership of the Grange. 

But the most judicious set of rules 
and regulations and the most extended 





and when the park gates closed on the 
evening of the last day of the exhibition 
of 1886,—the first one,—there was a 
small surplus in the treasurer’s box, a 
corps of very tired and very thankful 
officials in the secretary’s office, and 
several thousand satisfied visitors all 
over the state, each of whom was a 
walking advertisement for the next 








Nahum J. Bachelder. 


membership in the Grange would prob- 
ably have failed to make the Tilton fair 
the instantaneous success it was, had it 
not been forthe Hon. Charles E. Tilton, 
who, with characteristic generosity, 
threw open the gates of the then newly- 
completed Franklin & Tilton Driving 
Park to the infant association, and bade 
them enter in and enjoy it free of 
charge. Mr. Tilton’s liberality made 
many things easy for the enterprise, 


year’s show. The next year’s show was 
far ahead of the first, and the third was 
better than the second. The ninth 
broke all records. 

I went to the ninth Tilton fair by spe- 
cial train. With me went fourteen car- 
loads of people. This is true to a dot, 
for every seat in the train was taken 
and I had to ride on the platform. 
When the fair-ground was reached it 
looked as if fourteen other special trains 
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A Bird’s-Eye View 


had arrived there before ours, and the 
scene about the entrance-wicket resem- 
bled a foot-ball field as it will appear 
when women are permitted to play the 
noble game. 

But once inside the fence discomforts 


are forgotten. There is no time to think 





of them, for you come at once through 
the gate upon the backstretch of the 
track and after dodging 


happen to be “ working 


the fliers who 
an easy one” 
on that quarter just then, you are within 
the enclosure where half the fakirs of 
the fair are congregated and where a 
Midway Plaisance of striking machines, 
merry-go-’rounds, shooting galleries, and 
ball-throwing alleys is filled with loud- 
mouthed blandishment. A_ wheezey 
hand-organ (run by an endless chain, 
more’s the pity! ) and a captive monkey 
are added to the charm of the horizon- 
tal Ferris wheel where you can take your 
choice of a saddle-horse or a chariot, and 
ride five minutes for a nickel. <A quite 
impossible cigar awaits the man who 
makes the bell ring at the top of the 
striking-machine’s index column, the one 
who knocks over one of the frowsy 
headed base-ball marionettes, or who 


makes a bull’s-eye with the air-gun, the 
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inevitable nickel being prerequisite to 
tempting fate. It costs nothing, how- 
ever, to hear the band play “ Sweet 
Marie,” to see the side-show’s gorgeous 
canvases, or to watch the trained steers 
cavort about at the pleasure of their 
young mistresses. 

Further along there are other free 
shows. Here a man is eating great 
handfuls of cotton and is breathing forth 
fire and it may be slaughter for all we 
can tell. Presently he pokes his fingers 
into his mouth and brings forth a piece 
of ribbon which evidently has a bargain- 
counter connection his 
alimentary canal, for he pulls it out by 
the yard. 


somewhere in 


Fearing that some ulterior 
purpose underlies all this necromancy, 
let us hasten along to where up to date 
dentistry is being inflicted upon a man 
old enough to know better, the operator 
being a fat man with a black skull-cap 
who has seized the old fellow’s aching 


tooth between pincers which very much 
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resemble the Boston base-ball club, hav- 
ing lost their grip. This dental parlor 
on wheels is well placed. On one side 


is a candy booth where the delectable 





A Grange Team. 
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** Montrose 


mixture is made before your eyes and 
sold hot. Here one gets the tooth- 
ache. At the dentist’s next door the 
tooth is removed. And alongside of 
that comes the church where we may 
enter in and give thanks. 

The old church is one of the features 
of the fair. It was built in 1794 and 
was the first church in Northfield. It 
was removed to its present location by 
Mr. Tilton and, except that the pews 
have been for the most part removed to 
make room for the exhibits, its interior 
presents the same appearance that it did 
when it was first oc- 
cupied. The tall pul- 
pit with its sounding- 
board overhanging the 
preacher like an ex- 
tinguisher now rears 
its lofty head among 
a display of prize 
pears, while from the 
precentor’s seat one 
looks out upon a sea 
of apples and grapes. 
In the early days of 
the fair the old church 
was devoted to the la- 
dies’ department and 





here were displayed all 
those bits of macrime, 
rick-rack, and_ razzle-daz- 
zle needle-work so dear 
to the feminine heart. 
These are now grown so 
numerous that for the 
past few years the spa 
cious pavilion where two 
floors are crowded with 
a wealth of dainty crea- 
tions displayed by indi- 
vidual Granges, though 
each exhibitor is in com- 
petition. Here are paint- 
ings, embroideries, histor- 
ic relics, curios, geological specimens, 
and hundreds of other things not made 
in the likeness of anything under the 
sun, 

But of the church: After the removal 
of the woman’s department to more 
roomy quarters the old edifice was used 
by thrifty tradesmen who exhibited the 
choicest of their stocks. In 1891 it was 
given over to an innovation in the form 
of a baby show, which proved so popular 
that it had to be abandoned the next 
year; though in the succeeding exhibi- 





Mambrino Wiikes. ' 
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tion it was again a feature, and this year 
was once more eliminated. 

Like Trinity church in New York city 
the historic old church of the Tilton fair- 
ground stands at the head of Wall street, 
for certainly the row of eating booths 
which stretches away from the church 
door to the stables deserves that name. 
At any rate, it is the street of the money- 
changers, more money changing hands 
along that row of flimsy structures than 
in any other equal area 
of the field—except the 
treasurer's office. The 
managers of most of these 
victualling-places believe 
in the doctrine that con- 
versation should be lively 
during meals and they 
set the pace at a Nancy 
Hanks gait. To be sure, 
the conversation is not 
very intellectual in char- 
acter, and consists on the 
part of the boniface chief- 
ly in bombastic announces 
that it is “right here, la- 


dies and gents, 'that 
you get the big- 
gest, squarest meal 
for a quarter ;” or 
that there is “ plen- 
ty of room inside. 
now,’ the refer- 
ence being solely 
to the seating ca- 
pacity of his din- 
ing room; or the 
crowd is informed 
that here they are 
and that they can 
secure at this par- 
ticular place a 
“long, cool drink 
that Il cool you 
all the way down 
and half the way back ;” and so on. 
At the head of this row of hostelries 
and beneath the very drippings of the 
sanctuary itself, at the head of this row 
of hostelries in another sense, also, by 
reason of its preéminent merit, is the 
W. C. T. U. tent, which flaunts its ban- 
ner gaily in the air and feeds more peo- 
ple and feeds them better than any 
other establishment on the grounds. 


For several years this tent has been one 
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of the features of the fair, and to make 
it successful scores of devoted women 
belonging to the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union in Franklin, have 
given unsparingly of their strength and 
their ingenuity. 

At the foot of this row and flanked by 
Machinery Hall, in which the model 
creamery is in full operation are the pri- 
vate racing stables of the Hon. Warren 
F. Daniell and Mr. Charles C. Kenrick 
of Franklin, two men who have done as 
much as any in the state to raise the 
quality of New Hampshire _ stock. 
Viking was once sheltered beneath this 
roof, and from beneath it Edith H. went 
forth to her first race as a two-year-old. 

Next beyond here, lining the whole 
south fence of the enclosure, and even 
creeping along the western side, are the 
stalls for the speedy and _ exhibition 
horses. Next to them are the cattle-pens 
where the herds of our best breeders, 
decorated with many a blue ribbon and 
the veins rich with blue blood. 

The finest herds in the state have 
annual delegations here. Jerseys from 
the rich Pembroke intervales, Ayrshires 
from Strawberry Bank, Guernseys, and 
Durhams, soft-eyed creatures, their 
breath as sweet as a new rose, their 


milk as rich as a sub-treasury vault 


and each the winner of 
every creamery test! I 
had this from the keep- 
ers of the herds them- 
selves, so it must be 
true. 

And after this the del- 
uge. Sheep, swine, dogs, 
ducks, hens, turkeys, and 
Guinea fowl, each after’ 
his kind and several of 
each fill every stall and 
building and shed full to 
overflowing. It is a lib- 
eral education in domesticated animals 
to spend a day at the Tilton fair. 

While in the great university of human 
nature a day here is a post-graduate 
course. “All the world is queer,” said 
the Scotchman. He must have been to 
the Tilton fair on Governor’s Day when 
everybody was there. It is as good as 
a printing-office for types. If Mary E. 
Wilkins ever makes up her mind to 
write a jolly story she ought to come to 
the Tilton fair for her material. I say 
that not so much because Miss Wilkins’s 
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a distinguished speaker 
who congratulated the 
fair officials that they 
had no politicians about. 
Had that distinguished 
speaker been with me on 
the afternoon of Govern- 
or’s Day at the fair this 
year he would have real- 
ized that human judg- 
ment is not always good, 
for of the orators on that 


occasion there were two 





htabaing: 6 the Oeatary. candidates for the Uni- 

ted States senate, four 
stories are all pitched on the minor key candidates for governor, and two aspi- 
as because everybody at the Tilton fair rants for congressional honors. I might 
is good-natured. In the course of sev- also say that there were a United 
eral years’ experience at the fair I have States senator, two congressmen, and a 
found only governor 
one. ill-hu- among the 
mored man speakers; 
but that 
would add 


and he was 
the father 
of a_ baby 
which had 


just not 


only one 
person to 
the list. The 
oratory that 
ed a prize Beet Comes. day was of 
in the baby-show, and he had a right to the frankest possible character. The 
get mad. Octave Thanet went to the representative of the farmers told the 
World’s Fair last summer, and ever candidates what they were expected to 
since then she has been writing on do, and the candidates told the farm- 
“American Types” which 
she found there. The 
World’s Fair lasted a good 
deal longer than the Til- 
ton fair does, but it can’t 
beat the New Hampshire 
exposition for furnishing 








been award- 


magazine writers an ex- 
cuse, 

A type not to be found 
at the Tilton fair, how- 
ever, is the politician. I 


have this on the word of 
Wall Street"’ at the Dinner Hour. 
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ers what they were expected to do. 


This freedom of intercourse doubtless 
grew out of the fact that the speech- 
making this year was done under a 
huge canvas pavilion while previously 
it had been done from the press stand 
near the track. 


—- 





old 
talked over the heads of several thou- 


Under the method the orator 


sand people whom he could not see and 


who could not hear him. Under the 


new arrangement the speaker looked his 
audience calmly in the eye and talked 
Of all 


with each 


man in the crowd. 






Bass BALL «& 


A High Fly. 











King of the Herd. 


the innovations which have been made 
in the Tilton fair programme, probably 
none met such universal praise as this. 
For three solid hours the eloquence 
gushed forth, and for that long the audi- 
ence drank it in and would have been 
glad to stay longer. All this talk about 
oratory being a lost art is mere non- 
sense so far as New Hampshire is con- 
cerned, for the speaking at the Tilton 
fair this year—and each day’s pro- 
gramme contained more or less of 
speech-making—was of a very high char- 
acter as respects matter and delivery. 
Governor’s Day as an attraction used 
to stand alone at the Tilton fair. But 
the progress of the age has thrown even 
that into competition, and 
of late years the governor 
as a drawing card has 
been matched against ei- 
ther a championship base- 
ball game, a_ free-for-all 
horse-race, or a_ balloon 
ascension. With two of 
these His Excellency holds 
his own. The ball game 
and the horse trot are no 
better than he. But when 
it comes to a balloon ascen- 
sion, he is distinctly out- 
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classed. People will walk five 
miles to see a balloon ascen- 
sion when by staying right at 
home and watching sharp they 
can see quite as much of the 
affair five minutes after the 
balloon is cut loose as anybody 
can. But I suppose it is those 
five minutes that count; or, 
if not those, it is the half 
hour before the start is made 

that half hour when the po- 
lice are so busy keeping the 
small boy outside the ropes, 
when the great, misshapen, 
silk body is seen to assume form and 
float at ease, when the baggage is put 
aboard the frail car, when the aeronaut 
is busy with his orders, and finally, as 
the bounding air-ship tugs at its moor- 
ings, when the aeronaut climbs into the 
ring and shouts “ Let her go!” 

How everybody stares! Even the 
judges at the track suspend ringing the 
bell long enough to dislocate their necks 
by looking after the mounting bulb with 
its human freight. The first two days 
of the fair are taken up with arranging 
for the ascension, and in five minutes 
on the third day it is all over. You 


remember the description of a toboggan 
slide,—“ Whizz-z-z-z! Walk a_ mile.” 
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A balloon like that. 


(nd a governor can ‘t compare with it! 


ascension is much 

The men who devise all these schemes 
for attracting the public and making the 
Pilton fair the popular success that it is 
ire not the least worthy of attention 
during the day spent on the grounds. 
rhe president of the fair association is 
displaced ordinarily every year, so that 


The 


that functionary’s name is legion. 


first president of the association was 
Col. William H. Stinson, of Mont Ver- 
non. The present occupant of the posi- 


tion is Capt. George Farr, of Littleton. 
It is upon the secretary, however, that 
the work of the fair falls. 


devises programmes, attends to adver- 


It is he who 


tising, selec ts judges, looks after entries, 
answers questions, and carries every- 
thing on his mind. It is not the ideal 
secretary of a fair association to whom 
It be- 
longs to the secretary of the Grange 
State Fair Association, Nahum J. Bach- 


this description belongs alone. 


elder, who has held the place, except 
for one year, ever since the fair was 
projected. To him more than to any- 
body else is due the success of the 
enterprise. He has worked early and 
late and hard to make the fair what it 


has become, and has the satisfaction of 


ay 
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knowing that it is the most 
successful exhibition of its 
kind New Hampshire has 
ever seen. 

Yet not even he with all 
his other interests could 
have alone achieved what 
Tilton. 
He has been ably and effi- 


has been won at 
ciently assisted by Mr. L. 
F. Batchelder, of 
and Mrs. Electa C. Flan- 
ders, of East Andover. Of 


Tilton, 


these, Mrs. Flanders serves 
the 
fair, while upon Mr. Batch- 


only through actual 
days of the 
elder falls nearly all of the routine pre- 
liminary work of organizing and cata- 
loguing the exhibition. This is an 
exhaustive work demanding careful, ear- 
nest, continuous, accurate attention, 
which Mr. Batchelder is well qualified 
to bestow. 

As a result of these nine years of 
effort the Grangers of New Hampshire 
have something to be proud of. They 
have the best purely agricultural fair in 
New England. They present perhaps 
not the fastest, but certainly the squar- 


est, racing. Their sports are all clean 
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HOW CAN YOU EVER FIND ME? 


The morals of the fair are who have by recent contracts made pos- 
of the highest order. Liquor is contra- sible the continuance, for a long term 


band on the grounds, which are now of years at least, of that world’s exposi- 


under the control of the association tion in miniature—the Tilton Fair. 





HOW CAN YOU EVER FIND ME? 


By Edward A. Fenks. 


“It is so hard—my love, my more than life— 
To say Good-bye ; 

To leave the arms so empty, where your wife 
Found it so sweet to lie; 

No kisses—oh! it cuts me like a knife 
Dear one, just to lie down and die, 

E’en though your great heart guards my slumber deep, 
And June’s warm tones, in whispers low, 

Break lovingly upon my dreamless sleep, 
And I can hear you go— 

And come again—and go—and hear you weep 
You love me so. 


“ And, dearest, when you come to that far land 
Where I shall be, 
I may not know the place upon the strand 
Of the deep crystal sea 
Where your light boat will touch ;—I may not stand 
With outstretched arms, where you can see 
The face you long for ;—I may be away 
On some most sweet and holy quest :- 
Flow can you ever find me, then /—the way 
Will seem so long, at best, 
Till your dear head may lie—again—some day— 


Upon my breast.” 
















































THE FAMILY AT GILJE. 


“Dear heart, it will be easy, when I go, 
To find you there, 

For all the heavenly throng will surely know 
Your dazzling sunlit hair 

So radiantly beautiful—and so 





Will make sweet haste to tell me where 
My hungry heart may find you—in what realm 

Of beauty. I shall listen long— 
Beneath the shade of some o’erarching elm- 


For snatches of a song 





That will my soul with rapture overwhelm 
i And make me strong. 


“ And I shall follow it—no song so sweet 
Was ever heard : 
Shall wildly listen for your footsteps fleet- 
Swifter than any bird: 
And when the violets beneath your feet 
Breathe in your breath, their fragrance stirred 
By your glad coming; and the ruddy gleams 
Of parted lips, just touched with dew, 
Break through the trees; and the warm, limpid beams 


Of loving eyes of blue 





Come flying to my arms—Good-bye, wild dreams ! 


1 shall have you.” 


THE FAMILY AT GILJE. 


A DOMESTIC STORY OF THE FORTIES. 





' 
By Fonas Lie. 
| [Translated from the Norwegian by Hon. SAMUEL C. EASTMAN.] 
X. 
“The more quickly and quietly the he could enter upon his new state of 
wedding could be arranged, the better,” household affairs on the new year. 


said the sheriff. It had its advantage Naturally, Kathinka was asked about 
in getting ahead of explanations and every one of these points; and she 
people’s talk. People submitted to an always found everything which her 
accomplished fact. father thought, right. 

The third Christmas day was just the The conclusion that the wedding 
right one to escape too much sensation; should be arranged speedily and 


and it suited the sheriff exactly, so that promptly was just exactly as if taken 
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On 
the other point, on the contrary, that 


out of the captain’s own heart. 


everything should be kept so quiet and 


still, he was doubtless in agreement 


with the sheriff and ma, of course; but 
it really did not lie in his nature that 
the whole joy should take place smoth- 
ered in with a towel before his mouth, 
and whispering on tiptoe as if it were a 
sick room they were having at Gilje 
instead of a wedding. 
about it ; 
that he owed to Thinka, and to himself 
also, a little. 
And thus 
Christmas he took a little sleighing trip, 


Some show there must be 


it came about that before 


the 
lieutenant’s and to the solicitors’, Schar- 


when it was good going, down to 


fenberg and Sebelow, with whom he 
had get 


adjusted in regard to the map business 


some money settlements to 


that had been done in the last two 
suits. 
And then when he met the report 


that the banns had been published in 
church for his daughter and the sheriff, 
he could answer with a question if they 


would not come 


and convince them- 


selves. Confidentially, of course, he 
invited no one but the army surgeon, 
and those absolutely necessary. But, 
winking, old fellow, how welcome you 
shall be, the third Christmas day, not 
the second and not the fourth, my boy, 
remember that. 

And he took care that provisions as 
well as battalions of strong liquors 
should be stored up inside the ramparts 
at home so the fortress could hold its 
own. 

On Christmas eve there came a horse 
express from the sheriff with a sleigh 
full of packages,—nothing but presents 
and surprises for Thinka. 

First, and foremost, his former wife’s 


warm fur cloak with squirrel skin lin- 
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ing and muff, which had been made 
over for Thinka by Jomfru Brun in the 
chief parish; then her gold watch and 
all like 
new and burnished up by the goldsmith 


chain with ear drops and rings ; 


in the city, and a Vienna shawl, and 


lastly, lavender water and = gloves in 
abundance. 

In the letter he suggested to his 
devotedly loved Kathinka that his 


thoughts were only with her until they 
should soon be united by a stronger 
bond and that she, when once in her 
other 


things, which might possibly please her, 


new home, would find several 
but which it would not be practical to 
send up to Gilje, only to bring right 
back again. 

and 


Viggo home to Christmas—and in this 


He had not brought Baldrian 
he hoped she would agree with him; 
he had sent them down to his brother, 
the minister at Holmestrand. 

Great-Ola’s 


- — Never in time 


had there been such festival show in 
horses and vehicles, when on the third 
Christmas day they started down the 


hill to the annex-church; the harnesses 


and bells shone, and both the black 
horses glistened before the double 


sleighs, as if they had been polished 
up, both hair and mane. 

Under the bearskin robe in the first, 
sat the captain in a wolf skin coat 
Thinka adorned with the 
clothes of the first 


, and 
chains and 


sheriff's wife with 


young Svarten. In the second ma and 
Thea, with Great-Ola on dickey seat 
behind and old Svarten. 

There stood the subalterns paying 
at the church door in 


their respects 


uniform; and inside in the pew, Lieu- 
Dunsack, 


Knobelauch 


Frisak, Knebelsber- 
full 


Then the sheriff began to 


tenants 
ger, and rose up in 


uniform. 


feel that here was style indeed. 




















are 


















And when they turned towards home, 
after the ceremony was over, now with 
the captain and his wife in the first 
sleigh, and the wedded couple in the 
other—there was such a long cortege, 
that the sheriff’s idea of celebrating the 
wedding quietly must be regarded as 
wholly over-ridden. 

At Gilje dinner was waiting. 

During this the powers of the battal- 
ion from the youngest lieutenant up to 
the captain developed a youthful cour- 
age in their attack on the strong wares 
so wildly and so regardless of the 
results, that it could only demand of 
the sheriff a certain degree of prudence. 

All would drink with the bride and 
the bridegroom, again and again. 

The sheriff sat contented and lean- 
ing forward with his great forehead 
thinly covered with hair, taking pains 
to choose his words in the cleverest 
and most fitting manner for the occa- 
sion. 

And so long as it was confined to 
the speeches, he was the absolute, mas- 
ter, unless he might possibly have a 
rival in the army surgeon’s sometimes 
more deeply laid satire, which became 
more problematical and sarcastic after 
he had been drinking. 

But now the small twinkling eyes 
shining more and more dimly and ten- 
derly absorbing, devoted themselves 
ex lusively to the bride. 

She must eat the tower tart and the 
wine custard, for his sake! He would 
not drink any more, if he could avoid 
it, for her sake. I assure you for your 

only for your sake. 

An inroad was made on the wares at 
Gilje, with prolonged hilarity till far 
into the night, when some of the sleighs 
in the starlight and in the gleam of the 


Northern lights reeled homewards with 


their half unconscious burdens drawn 
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by their sober horses, wh 
the house would hold re: ver in 
order to celebrate the wedding an 
Christmas the next day. 

~— By New Year’s the house was 
finally emptied of its guests, the sheriff 
and Kathinka were installed in their 
home, and the captain travelled down 
on a visit to them with Thea in order 
to have his New Year’s day spree there. 

But then ma was tired out and com- 
pletely exhausted. 

She felt it, now the wheel of work 
had stopped at once, and she sat there 
at home, alone, on the second New 
Year’s day, how tremendous a task it 
had been to bring it all out! The 
trousseau all through the autumn and 
the household affairs before the holli- 
days, Christmas and the wedding, and 
all the anxieties. 

It had gone on incessantly now, as 
far back as she could think over. It 
was like ravelling out the yarn from a 
stocking, the longer she thought, the 
longer it was, clear back to the time, 
when it seemed to her there was a rest, 
the days she was lying in childbed. 

But that was now long since. 

She was sitting in the corner of the 
sofa half asleep in the twilight, with her 
knitting untouched before her. 

Aslak and two of the girls had got 
leave to go to a Christmas entertain- 
ment down at the Skreberg farm, and 
besides old Torbjoerg, who was sitting 
with her hymn book and humming and 
singing in the kichen, there was no one 
at home. 

Bells jingled out in the yard. Great- 
Ola had come home with the two seated 
sleigh and old Svarten, after having 
driven the captain and Thea. 

He stamped the snow off in the hall 
and peeped into the door. 


When he drove past Teigen, the post- 
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master came out with the captain’s 
mail. 

“When did you reach there last 
evening? I hope Thea was not cold ?” 

“No, not at all! We were down 
there in good time before supper. Ever 
so many messages from the young wife ; 
she was down in the stable and patted 
and stroked Svarten last night. It was 
just like a separation.” 

Ma rose up. 

“There is a candle out for the stable 
lantern.” 

Great-Ola vanished again. 

Old Svarten still harnessed to the 
sleigh stood in the stable door and 
neighed impatiently. 

“Tt only lacked that you should turn 
the key also,” growled Ola, while he 
took off the harness, and now with the 
harness and bells over his arm let the 
horse walk in before him. 

“No, but if young Svarten isn’t 
neighing also! That was the first time 
you have said a decent good day here 
in the stable, do you know that? But 
you will have to wait you see.” 

He curried and brushed and rubbed 
the new arrival like a privileged old 
gentleman. They had been serving 
together now just exactly nine years. 

In the kitchen the spruce wood 
crackled and snapped on the hearth 
and shone with an uncertain reddish 
glow upon ma’s copper and tin dishes 
just polished up and on the walls, as if 
they might have been mystical shields 
and arms. 

Great-Ola was now sitting there mak- 
ing himself comfortable with his supper, 
Christmas cheer and entertainment,— 
butter, bread, bacon, wort-cakes, and 
salt meat; and Torbjoerg had been 
ordered to draw a bowl of small beer 
for him down in the cellar. Ola had 
heard one thing and another down there. 
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Thinka, she had gone out into the 
kitchen and would take charge of the 
housekeeping immediately. But there 
she found some one who meant to hold 
the reins. 

Old Miss Giilcke wouldn't hear of 
that. She went straight up to the 
office, they said, and twisted and had it 
over with her brother the whole fore- 
noon till she got what she wanted. 

And in the evening the sheriff sat on 
the sofa and talked so nice to the young 
wife. Beret, the chamber maid heard, 
he said, that he wanted her to have 
everything so extremely nice and be 
wholly devoted to him, so that— Horsch, 
the old grey wolf!—we can see now 
what he was doing here last year. 

“And thereby,” said Ola, with his 
mouth full between his teeth, while he 
cut and spread a new slice of bread, 
“she got rid of the trouble, and the 
management, too.” 

“It is of no use to pull the noose, 
when one has his head in a snare, you 
see, Ola.”’ 

In the sitting room ma had 
examined the mail that had come, sit- 
ting by the stove door. Besides a 
number of “ Hermoder,”’ “the Consti- 
tutionelle,” and a free official docu- 
ment, there was a letter from Aunt 
Alette. 

She lighted the candle and sat down 
to read it. 

In certain respects it was a piece of 
good fortune that Jaeger was not at 
home. He ought to have nothing to 
do with this. 

“ DEAR GITTA : 

“T have taken the second Christmas 
day to write down for you my thoughts 
concerning Inger-Johanna. I cannot 
deny that she has come to interest me 
more than I could wish; but, if we can 


be in a certain degree of anxiety on 
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account of the smallest flower in our 
window, which is just going to blossom, 
how much more then for a human bud, 
which in the developing beauty of its 
youth is ready to burst out with its 
life’s fate. This is more than a ro- 
mance, it is the noble art work of the 
Guide of all, which in depth and splen- 
dor and immeasurable wealth surpasses 
everything which the human fantasy is 
able to represent. 

“Yes, she interests me, dear Gitta! 
almost so that my old heart can tremble 
at thinking of the life’s path which may 
await her, when rise or fall may depend 
on a single deceptive moment only. 

“What nature can mean in letting 
such a host of existences, in which 
hearts are beating, succumb and be 
lost in this choice or, if it thereby in its 
great crucible makes an exact assay, 
without which nothing succeeds in pas- 
sing over into a more complete develop- 
ment,—who can_ unriddle nature’s 
scenes? My hope for Inger-Johanna 
is that the fund or the weight of her 
own personality, which she possesses 
in her nature will preponderate in the 
the scales of the choice in the decisive 
moment. 

“T premise all this as a sign from my 
innermost heart; for I follow with in- 
creasing dread, how the path is more 
or more made slippery under her feet, 
and how delicately your sister-in-law 
weaves the net around her, not with 
small means to which Inger-Johanna 
would be superior, but with more 
deeply lying, sounding allurements. 

“To open up the alluring prospect 
of making her personal qualities and 
gifts available—what greater attraction 
can be spread out before a nature so 
ardently aspiring as hers? It is told 
of Englishmen that they fish with a 


kind of counterfeited, glittering flies, 
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which they drag over the surface of the 
water, until the fish bites; and it 
appears to me that in not less skilful 
manner your sister-in-law continually 
tempts Inger-Johanna’s illusions. She 
never mentions the name of the one 
concerned, so that it may dawn upon 
her of itself. 

“Only the careless hint to me the last 
time I was there in her hearing, that 
Roenow all along had certainly been 
rather daintily rejecting in looking for a 
wife among the elite of our ladies— 
why was not that calculated to excite, 
what shall I call it, her ambition or her 
need of having a field of influence? 

“Perhaps I should not have noticed 
this remark to that extent if I had not 
seen the impression it made on her; 
she was very absent-minded and lost in 
thoughts. 

“And yet the question, whether one 
should give her heart away, should be 
so simple and uncomplicated! Are you 
in love? Everything else only turns on 
—something else. 

“The unfortunate and fateful thing 
is, that she imagines that she is able to 
love, binds herself in duty to love, and 
thinks that she can say to her immature 
heart, You shall never awaken. Dear 





Gitta, suppose it did awaken—after- 
wards—with her strong, vigorous nature ? 

“Tt is that which hovers before me 
so that I have been compelled to write. 
To talk to her and make her prudent 
would be to show colors to the blind; 
she must believe blindly on the one who 
advises her. Therefore it is you, Gitta, 
who must take hold and write.” 

Ma laid the letter down in her lap; 
she sat in the light looking paler and 
keener even than common. 

It was easy for Aunt Alette, the 
excellent Aunt Alette, to think so hap- 
pily that everything should be as it ought 
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to be. She had her little inheritance to 
live on and was not dependent on any- 
one. But—ma assumed a dry, repellant 
expression—without the four thousand, 
old and tormented in Jomfru Joergen- 
sen’s place at the governor’s she would 
not have written that kind of a letter. 

Ma read further : 

“I must also advance here some 
further doubts so that you will certainly 
think that this is a sad Christmas letter. 
This is then about dear Joergen who 
That 
he has thus far been able to keep up 


who finds it so hard at school. 


with his class, we owe to student Grip, 
who, persistently and without being will- 
ing ever to hear a word about any com- 
pensation, has gone over with him and 
cleared up for him his worst stumbling 
blocks, the German and the Latin gram- 
mar. 

* And if I should now express his idea 
in regard to Joergen, it is with no small 
degree of confidence that it may be well 
He 
Joergen’s having a poor head, it is just 
the opposite. 


founded. says that so far from 
Only he is not made for 
the abstract, which is the requisite for 
literary progress, but all the more for 
the practical. 

“In connection with a sound, clear 
judgment, he is both dexterous and in- 
ventive. Joergen would be an excellent 
mechanic or even a mechanical engineer, 
and just as certainly would come to dis- 
tinguish himself, as he will reap trouble, 
difficulty, and only extremely moderate 
results by toiling from examination to 
examination through study. 

wait Ie 


student Grip’s somewhat youthful wild 


be sure I cannot subscribe to 


ideas about sending him to be an appren- 
tice to England (or even so far as to the 
American Free States!) inasmuch as a 
mechanic obtain 


cannot an equally 


[TO BE 
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respected rank in society, such as is 
said to be the case in the above named 
lands. 

“ Still much of this it seems to me, is 
worth taking into serious consideration. 

“TI sometimes almost doubt whether, 
old as I am, nevertheless I might be too 
young. Call it the frult of inner devel- 
opment or simply only an attraction, but 
the thoughts of the young always exert 
an enlivening and strengthening influence 
on my hope of life. Still I never recon- 
cile myself that it should be a natural 
result that their ideals are, as it were, 
exhausted and weakened and break from 
age like any old earthern-ware. 

“And when I see a young man like 
Grip judged so severely by the so-called 
practical men,—not, so far as I under- 
for 


because he would sacrifice himself and 


stand, his ideas of education, but 


put them in operation,—I cannot avoid 
giving him my whole sympathy and 
respect. 

**Now he has abandoned law and 
devoted himself to the study of philology ; 
for, he says, in this country no work is 
of any use without a sign-board, and he 
will now try to get a richly gilded one in 
an excellent examination, seize hold of 
untrodden soil, just like the dwarf birches 
upon the mountain, and not let go, even 
if a whole slide came over him. 

“When it is considered, that he must 
work hard and teach several hours daily 
only to be able to exist, I cannot other- 
wise than admire this fiery courage, and 

-true I have not many with me—and 
wish him good luck.” 

Ma sat pondering. 

Then she cut out one page which 
spoke of Joergen. It might be worth 
while if opportunity offered to show it to 
Jaeger. In the simplicity of her heart 
she really did not know what to think. 


CONTINUED. } 





























EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 


Conducted by Fred Gowing, State Superintendent of Public /nstruction. 


SPELLING. 


Mr. W. S. Harris, 


It has been calculated by good 
authority that the word scé#ssors can be 
spelled in nearly six thousand ways, all 
supported by the analogy of other words 
in the language. ‘The composite char- 
acter of our mother tongue, while it 
makes it a rich medium for the com- 
munication of ideas, gives to its orthog- 
raphy so great irregularity that English 
spelling is an art rather than a science, 
and an art to be acquired chiefly by 
This fact 


places the child of the English-speaking 


sheer exercise of memory. 
peoples at an immense disadvantage in 
comparison with many other nations, in 
that the acquisition of the mechanical 
art of spelling requires so large a frac- 
tion of the time and mental labor ex- 
pended in acquiring an education. 

Yet its difficulty by no means justifies 
the neglect of spelling, but instead 
increases its importance as a branch of 
study. Surely no art is more desirable, 
and a person’s orthography as often as 
any other one thing becomes an index 


of his 
much in natural ability to spell as in 


education. Children differ as 
aptitude for music or mathematics, but 
that is no reason for not cultivating the 
fullest 


suggestions may be 


art in every case to the extent 


possible. Some 
given as to the teaching of English 
spelling. 

First. Teach it constantly, and in a 


variety of ways. Almost every lesson, 








Coes 


Northwood Academy. 


but especially those in reading, gram- 
mar, composition, and penmanship, may 
be an indirect lesson in orthography, 
and often pupils gain more real knowl- 
edge of spelling in these incidental ways 
than by their regular spelling lessons. 
Yet the former alone are not sufficient 
for the purpose. If the spelling-book is 
discarded, the spelling lesson cannot be; 
but it should be so connected with other 
studies as to mean something to the 
pupil. Learning to spell is at the best 
chiefly a memorizing exercise, but the 
memory works well only when it works 
intelligently, and time can be better 
used than in the memorizing of mere 
words without regard to their meaning 
and use. 

Written spelling lessons are more val- 
uable than oral, not only because we 
use our knowledge of spelling almost 
exclusively when writing, but because 
the memory is better reached through 
the eye than through the ear, hence the 
art is more readily acquired in this way. 
In practical life all the knowledge we 
get of the sequence of letters in words 
is received through the eye. That com- 
ing through the ear cannot be relied on, 
as the sound of a word often gives no 
clew to its spelling. Train the pupils 
to depend on their sense of form and 
proportion, and they will detect a mis- 
spelled word at sight as readily as they 
would recognize the error in a picture 
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of a star-fish with six rays or of a lily 
with five petals. 

Nevertheless, oral spelling should not 
be discarded, as it has its uses, chief of 
which is the aid it lends to pronuncia- 
tion. Children who read much often 
know words by sight and understand 
their use before they have any correct 
idea of their pronunciation. In either 
method of spelling, the syllabication of 
words should receive much attention. 
Spelling is more than the proper se- 
quence of letters in a word; it includes 
a knowledge of syllabication, which 
knowledge comes into use every time 
we have to divide a word at the end of 
aline. A person who writes fro- on 
one line and d/em on the next does not 
know how to spell frodlem any more 
than the one who writes it problem. 

Secondly. Take advantage of what 
little science there is to English spelling, 
and teach thoroughly a few rules which 
cover a large number of words and have 
few exceptions. Experience has shown 
that all of the following rules are useful, 
being of almost constant application, 
and that these five are about all that 
are worth teaching. The scholars should 
be drilled on these until the rules and 
their applications are very familiar. 

1. The word /fu// used as a suffix 
always drops one 7. Example, Aandfu/. 

2. The plurai of nouns ending in} 
preceded by a consonant is formed by 
changing the y toZ and adding es; of 
those ending in v preceded by a vowel, 
by adding s. Ex., /adies, boys. 

3. Silent e¢ ending a word is dropped 
before a suffix beginning with a vowel. 
Hoping, whitish, blamable, stony, will 
illustrate the wide application of this 
useful rule. The exceptions are few 
and obvious, when ¢ is retained to keep 
¢ or g soft, or to distinguish the word 
from another, as dyeing. 
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4. After ¢ the digraph e7 and not z is 
used ; after any other letter, ze. 
cetve, believe. 


Ex., re- 
This distinction is easily 
remembered by observing that ¢, ¢, 7, is 
the alphabetical order of these letters, 
and it is of great use in spelling a large 
number of words, neither and seize being 
almost the only common ones which do 
not follow the rule. 

5. A consonant after a single vowel 
at the end of a monosyllable or of an 
accented final syllable, is doubled before 
a suffix beginning with a vowel. Ex., 
planning, robbed, admittance. ‘This rule 
has hardly an exception, and is one 
which is of constant use. 

Thirdly. Support, by example and 
precept, the improvements in spelling 
that are constantly coming into use. 
Phonetic spelling would be desirable, 
but it is practically a new language, and 
will not come into common use at pres- 
ent. But the language is gradually and 
constantly for the better, 


anomalies are yielding place to regular 


changing 


forms, and large classes of irregularities 
in spelling are disappearing from the 
language. A glance at any old book 
printed more than a century ago, with 
its many silent letters, double letters, 
and useless final &’s and e’s, will show 
how greatly the language has changed 
This 
change is still going on, and is destined 
to continue until reason 


for the better in its orthography. 


bears a little 
more extended sway in English spelling. 
In this work we all can aid. 

As all similar words have dropped 
the superfluous #, there is no reason 
why the spelling mo/d, mo/t, and savior, 
should not be exclusively used. Fora 
similar reason ax and f/ow are much 
preferable to axe and plough. 


There is 
no excuse for longer tolerating the ter- 
mination ve in the large class of words 
of which center and theater are examples, 
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save in the very few cases like acre and 
ogre where it is obvious that this spelling 


is required by the pronunciation. /ro- 


gram and guartet are examples of 


another class of words whose spelling is 
becoming simplified by the dropping of 
useless terminal letters, and such words 


as catalogue and though are destined to 
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undergo a like curtailment. In the 


spelling of all words in respect to which 
good usage is divided, let us throw our 
influence in favor of the simple and 
regular forms, and so help to save 
future generations at least a little 
of the pains of learning English spell- 
ing. 


AN EDUCATIONAL CREED. 


In Superintendent A. S. Draper’s re- 
port for 1893, of the schools of Cleve- 
land, the following clear statement of 
his beliefs on the subject of education 
is found ; it is most admirable : 

I believe that education, all-around 
and generally diffused, is the only safe- 
guard of the Republic; that to make 
sure of this end, the American school 
system has been developed, and that it is 
the most unique and beneficent educa- 
tional instrumentality the world has 
ever known; that it is incomplete unless 
it begins with the kindergarten and 
ends with the university; that if any 
part of this system demands better care 
than any other, that part is at the bottom 
rather than at the top. 

I believe that no one is fit to teach in 
the schools who has not the soundness 
of character and the cultivation of mind 
to be worthy of admission to the best 
of American homes; that the teaching 
service is not competent unless it pos- 
sesses scholarship broader than the 
grade or the branches in which it is en- 
gaged, and beyond this is specially 

trained and prepared, and over and 
above this, is in touch and hearty sym- 
pathy with the highest purposes and 
aspirations of the American people; 
and that even then it ceases to be com- 
petent when it ceases to be studious 


and fails to know and take advantage 
of the world’s best thought and latest 
experience in connection with the ad- 
ministration of the schools. 

I believe that it is not the business of 
the schools to undertake to cram into a 
child’s head all of the facts it will ever 
be desirable for him to know, but that 
it is their business to start the powers 
of his mind into activity so that he will 
be able to act on his own account and 
will have the desire to find out things 
for himself; that it is not the business 
of the schools to discriminate in favor 
of either sex or any class, or specialize 
in favor of any profession or employ- 
ment, but to train for intellectual power, 
to the end that the child may become a 
self-supporting citizen, may feel the dig- 
nity of honest labor, either intellectual 
or manual, may be disposed to earn his 
living, may choose a respectable voca- 
tion suited to his circumstances and 
within the reach of his gifts, and may 
pursue it contentedly until ambition and 
experience shall combine to point out a 
better one. 

I believe that severity and caprice 
and indirection and secrecy have no 
place in the management of the schools, 
but that openness and steadiness and 
firmness and regularity and kindness 
should prevail, to the end that the child 
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should become a good citizen as well as 
an intelligent one, may grow to honor 
the truth, to respect authority, to value 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NECROLOGY. 


als, are to be prevented, if need be, 


from putting any of the powers or 


functions of the public schools to any 


property, to abide in agreeable relations 


partisan or sectarian or selfish end; 


with his fellows, to know the cost and_ that the ground upon which the school 
to give stalwart support to the distin- system stands is common to all, that, 
guished institutions of the mighty self- without reference to other divisions, all 
governing republic of which he is a 


part. 


may meet upon it in absolute equality, 
and that it is the duty of all citizens to 
I believe in political parties and in’ keep this ground sacred if they would 
religious denominations, but that the fortify the republic against the dangers 
public school system has nothing to do which may encompass all states based 
with any of these and that all parties upon the principle of universal suffrage 


and sects, all associations and individu- and general eligibility to public office. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE NECROLOGY. 
WILLARD D. CHASE, M. D. 


Willard D. Chase, M. D., was born in Claremont 
Peterborough, September 3, aged 57 years. 


and died at his home in 
He had practiced his profession 
successfully in Greenfield for two years and in Peterborough for 26 years; had 
served on the school committee, and represented the town of Peterborough in the 


house of representatives in 1889. 
JUDGE CHARLES BATCHELDER. 


Judge Charles Batchelder was born in North Hampton in 1849, and died while 
en route from Europe to this country on September 4th. He was educated in 
Harvard College and was admitted to the New Hampshire bar, being the partner 
of Hon. J. H. S. Frink at Portsmouth, and for the past sixteen years had been 
judge of the municipal court. He was president of the Portsmouth Savings Bank, 
and member of the board of education at the time of his death; was for several 
No man 
enjoyed the esteem and confidence of his fellow citizens in a greater degree than 


years United States commissioner, and had held many city offices. 


did Judge Batchelder. 


DR. MARY L. BRASSIN. 


Dr. Mary L. Brassin, daughter of Titus V. and Susanna Wadsworth, was born 
in Henniker, May 7, 1836, and died in Fresno, California. She graduated at 
Mount Holyoke Academy in 1861, from the Female Medical College in Phila- 
delphia in 1867, and in 1871 went to Constantinople by invitation of the Woman’s 


Board of Foreign Missions and there practised her profession for many years. She 


married Dr. John Brassin in Boussa, Asia Minor, in 1873, and seven years ago 
they removed to California, where she resided until her death. 
by her husband and one daughter. 


She is survived 
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ISAAC K. GAGE. 


Isaac K. Gage was born in Boscawen, October 27, 1818, and died at his home 
in Penacook, September 1 He was for several years engaged in trade in 
Lawrence, Mass., and later a member of the firm of Gage, Porter & Company, at 
Fisherville, now Penacook, and was also extensively engaged in the insurance 
business, and in agricultural pursuits. He filled with credit the office of post- 
master of Fisherville; was a member of the first common council in Lawrence in 
1852, and its president in 1853; treasurer of the New England Agricultural 
Society, trustee of Penacook Academy, secretary of the New Hampshire Orphans’ 


Home. 


He was an enthusiastic member of the New Hampshire Historical Society, 
and was t 


he recipient of the degree of master of arts from Dartmouth College. 
He married Susan G. Johnson, and their golden wedding was celebrated in 1892. 
He is survived by a widow and four children. 


GILMAN C. GEORGE 


Gilman C. George was born in Dunbarton, and died at his home in Warner, 
September 12, aged 74 years. He had been a resident of Warner for half a 
century, and was cashier of the Kearsarge National Bank from 1870 to 1884, and 
treasurer of the Kearsarge Savings Bank for eight years. He was justice of the 
peace for 45 years, and notary public for 25 years. In the days of the old state 
militia he served as captain, and was the first master of Harris lodge of Free 
Masons. He is survived by a widow and three daughters, one of whom is the 
wife of Fred Myron Colby, the well known author. 


LUTHER PRESCOTT HUBBARD. 


Luther Prescott Hubbard was born in Hollis, June 30, 1808, and died at his 


He was educated at Pinkerton Acad- 
emy, Derry, and in 1827 became a resident of New York city. 


home in Greenwich, Conn., September 18. 


He served for 
many years as financial agent of the American Seamen's Friend Society, and for 
}Oo years was secretary of the New England Society of New York city. He was 
vuthor of the genealogy of the Hubbard family, and is survived by three sons and 
one daughter. 


SAMUEL HENRY GOOKING. 


Samuel Henry Gooking was born in Portsmouth in 1819, and died in Lexington, 


Mass., September 23. Going to Boston in the ’30s, Mr. Gooking engaged in the 


dry goods trade. During the active years of his career he was one of the most 


prominent of the merchants of that city, his business associations being with the 


tirms of Sweetser, Gooking & Company, Sweetser, Gooking & Swan, and S. H. 


Gooking & Company. In social life he was very popular, and his interest in 
politics was such that he took the stump for the Whig candidate in the William 
Henry Harrison campaign. He was twice married, and is survived by a widow 
and two daughters. 


JOHN G. ABBOTT. 
John G. Abbott was born in Antrim, November 3, 1854, and died in that town, 


September 25. He had been engaged in manufacturing since his 20th year; 
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was for a number of years town treasurer, and for many years a deacon and 
treasurer of the Baptist church. He was universally respected as an upright 
business man, and is survived by a widow and two children. 


REV. GRINDALL REYNOLDS, D. D 


Rev. Grindall Reynolds, D. D., was born in Franconia, December 22, 1822, but 
moved to Boston at the age of four and received his education in Boston schools 
and in the Cambridge Divinity school, class of 1847. He first preached in Jamaica 
Plain, Mass., and in 1858 was called to the old First Parish church of Concord, 
Mass., resigning his pastorate there in 1882 to accept the office of secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association, a position which he filled with a great degree of 
success and held at the time of his death. He published a “ History of the 
Concord Fight,’ “ History of Concord,” and was a contributor to Johnson’s 
Encyclopedia and the Atlantic Monthly. He received the degree of A. M. from 
Harvard College in 1860, and that of D. D. in 1894. He is survived by two 


daughters and by one son who resides in the West. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTE.—On page 223 of this number of THe GRANITE MONTHLY, in the 
first paragraph of «*Our Northern Boundary,” by Hon. Edgar Aldrich, the types have 
attempted to make the distinguished jurist misquote the language of Bacon The critical 


reader will notice that instead of ++ There be ¢Aese things which make a nation great and 
prosperous,—-a fertile soil, busy workshops, and easy conveyance for ex and goods from 
place to place.” as printed, the extract should read, «+ There be Aree things which make 


a nation great and prosperous,—a fertile soil, busy workshops, and easy conveyance for 


man and goods from place to place.” 
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